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CHINESE CHILDREN: 

The children in China, play with toys very 
nearly similar to those used in Europe and A- 
merica ; such as men, animals, houses, boats, 
&c., made of pasteboard, or wood. 

When they play shuttlecock, they throw it 
with the soles of their feet, instead of using 
their,hands. The Chinese and 'Tonquinese 
shoes being more pliable than ours, the toes 
can be moved with more ease and activity. 
The shuttlecock is a piece of dry leather, roll- 
ed round, and tied with a thread; with four 
pieces of copper coin in the bottom, to keep it 


steady ; one of the pieces has four holes in it, 
through each of which a feather is stuck, as in 
our shuttlecocks. The picture represents two 
peasants amusing themselves with this game ; 
sometimes they throw up three or four balls at ° 
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once. The toyman in the same print, has a 
collection of pasteboard soldiers, suspended to 
a bamboo stick, for sale. 

The Chinese children begin their studies 
at five and six years of age. Almost’ every 
village has a school, where they learn to read 
and write. Those who wish their children to 
learn more, send them to college. Three de- 
grees are conferred in these colleges ; but are 
never bestowed without good scholarship is 
proved by very strict examination. When 
such a mark of approbation is bestowed upon a 
pupil, it is a day of rejoicing and happiness to 
his whole family ; his parents overwhelin him 
with caresses; a living lamb is brought to him 
with great ceremony; and for several days he 
rides about on horseback, finely dressed, with 
standards carried before him, on which the 
marks of his new rank are written. The Chi- 
nese have great respect for knowledge; those 
who have passed through college respectably, 
are treated as nobles, and are never obliged to 
pay any taxes. The Chinese letters are so 
numerous, that one would think a whole life 
would be short enough to learn them in. In- 
deed, thirty years of close study is considered 
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yet they study but few things; of geography, 
they have no knowledge; they confine them- 
selves to the manners, customs, laws and med- 
icine of their own country. 

Little children could never learn the nu- 
merous letters of their alphabet, if they were 
not assisted by picture books, representing the 
sun, moon, stars, men, horses, &c. The Chi- 
nese name is printed underneath, and the child 
is taught to tell what the words are, when the 
picture is coveredover. Bui the little Chinese 
would not know such a sun and moon as we 
have on the sign-posts, and in our almanacs. 
Instead of painting a face, as we do, to mark 
the spots in the sun and moon, they paint a 
cock in the middle of the sun, anda hare pound- 
ing rice in a mortar,in the middle of the moou. 
When the moon is entering its third quarter, 
about the fifteenth day of its age, they fancy 
the spots look like a hare pounding in a mor- 
tar; and therefore, they make little sugar 
hares, and cakes in the form of hares, which 
they sell at the feast of the moon. Therefore, 
if a little Chinese child should see the picture 
of a hare sitting upright, and should be asked 
what it was, she would immediately answer 
that it was the moon. 
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When the children do not get their lessons 
well,or have done any thing wrong, the common 
punishment is to lay them flat upon a form, and 
give them eight or ten strokes with a bamboo 
lath ; but their industry is very great, and they 
are seldom punished. The only vacations they 
have, is when the new year comes in, and a- 
bout a week at midsummer. 

China is as full as a bee-hive ; and this im- 
mense mass.of people are as industrious and as 
frugal as bees. Every inch of ground is cul- 
tivated ; and whole families live on rafts on 
the water. When houses are built on these 
floating rafts, mothers fasten children to them, 
with long strings, so that they may run about 
without danger of falling in the water; some- 
times they fasten large gourds or calebashes 
about their necks, so that should they slip into 
the water, the lightness of the gourd may keep 
them from sinking. 
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THE SAILOR. 


Beneath an elm, that to the sun 
Spreads its green arms with joy, 
They sit—the parents, and their one, 

Their only darling boy. 


To town, young Theodore had been, 
And earnestly, and fast, 

He tells the wonders he has seen, 
The danger he has passed. 


Chiefly one object seems to have taken 
Strong hold upon his mind ; 


& 


He tells it o’er, and o’er again— 
It leaves all else behind. 


*¢ Had you but seen that ship !—how tall, 
How graceful—and how fair ! 

Her masts, her rigging—sai]s—and all 
Her streamers in the air.” 


*¢ Oh, how she cut the dark blue sea, 
That glittered in the sun! 

How blest a sailor’s life must be ! 
I would that I were one.”’ 


His mother’s eye is filled with tears, 
Her cheek has lost its hue ; 

His mother’s heart is filled with fears, — 
* A sailor’s life for you ?”” 


** My son, thy father’s lands@re large ; 
His fields are rich with grain ; 

The thought is wild—regard my charge— 
Ne’er mention it again.” 
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The boy was silenced ; and he kept 
His thoughts concealed ;—but ne’er 

Again those cherished fancies slept ; 
They chased him everywhere. 


* * % * * % 


Beneath the aged elm they sit, 
The parents—they alone ; 
But he, who frolicked under it 

In childhood,—he has gone ! 


For years, they have not heard the sound 
Of that remembered voice, 
used to make the hills around 
Re-echo and rejoice. 


Unseen, unheard, the spring-birds pass 
Around them, as they sit— 

A foot-step rustles in the grass— 
They give no heed to it. 


But in his erms he holds them fast— 
Tis he *tis Theodore ! 

Returned to bless their sight, at last, 3 
And leave them never more. 4 


** A sailor’s life is not for me; 
Let others live to roam ; 

Give me, again, the old Elm tree, 
My parents, and my home.” 


A.M. W. 


THE IDLE GIRL RECLAIMED. 


“Oh! aunt Hastings,’’ said Helen Scott, af- 
ter lolling and lounging about upon chairs and 
sofas all the long summer morning; ‘‘ Oh! 
aunt Hastings, how I wish it were night.” 

““ And why do you wish so, my dear ?”’ re- 
turned aunt Hastings. 

‘¢ Because, [ am almost tired to death, and 
want to go to bed.” 

‘What have you been doing to fatigue your- 
selfso much, my love ?” inquired Mrs. Hast- 
ings. 

Helen thought, and thought, and finally was 
obliged to say, ‘‘I have not been doing any 
thing; but it is very tiresome to sit about so 
many hours, with nothing to do.” 

*‘T agree with you, my dear, perfectly; it 
must be very hard to pass as many hours in 
idleness, as you have this morning.”’ 

Helen stretched and yawned, and then said, 
“But how can I help it, aunt? I really have 
nothing to do.” 

** Nothing to do, Helen!’’said Mrs. Hastings, 
“then I sincerely pity you ; for I consider the 
having nothing ‘to do, as one of the greatest 
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calamities of life; but, perhaps you mean there 
is nothing which you choose to do.”’ 

“‘ There are some things which I should like 
to do, aunt, if you will be so kind as to allow 
me; I should like to go out with you in the 
carriage, or to sit here and hear you réad 
aloud,” said Helen, looking up in her aunt’s 
face, rather doubtfully. 

“IT cannot gratify either of your wishes, 
Helen; because I have many things to do, 
and because I think it will be better for you 
to learn to employ and amuse yourself. I must 
leave you now for some time ; while I am gone, 
I want you to consider whether you might not 
have employed yourself usefully and profitably 
this morning.” 

As soon as her aunt left her, Helen began 
to consider according to her desire. 

“‘ There is my French—I know aunt would 
like to have me attend to that, and to drawing 
to; but I hate them both. There is philoso- 
phy agd” geography—hard, tiresome things ; 
and arithmetic, worse than all. All these, 
and I don’t know how many more, she offered 
to teach me, when I first came here ; so I sup- 
pose she expects me to attend tothem all. Oh! 
I do think she is very, very cruel.” 
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And the poor girl began to weep bitterly ; 
for no other reason in the world, but because 
she had nothing else to do. 

Helen was tie spoiled child of a weak moth- 
er. The death of that mother had lately plac- 
ed her under the care of her aunt, a well edu- 
cated, sensible woman. Accustomed as she 
was to excessive indulgence, and almost total 
idleness, no wonder she should think the gen- 
tle restraints of her aunt, cruelty. She con- 
tinued to weep and complain, until she was 
summoned to dinner. 

“‘Dinner!’’ said she, springing upon her 
feet. ‘‘ There is to be company to-day—and I 
am not dressed; and my face is all wet with 
tears. What shall I do! Oh! what shall I 
do!” 

And for once, Helen stirred herself like a 
thing of life. But the activity of a few min- 
utes cannot make up for the negligence and 
idleness of many hours; and after her utmost 
exertions, she made but a sorry appearance at 
the dinner table. She knew very well she was 
not fit to be seen ; and drawing her half-comb- 
ed, half-curled hair, over her red, swollen eyes, 
she bent down her head, and hardly ventured to 
raise it while the meal lasted. 
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As soon as they had breakfasted, the next 
morning, Mrs Hastings inquired if she had got 
her lesson in French. 

“< No, ma’am,”’ was the reluctant reply. 

“In geography?” 

** No, ma’am.” 

*‘ Have you any lesson, which you are ready 
to recite, my dear ‘ig 

** No, ma’am.”’ 

“T am sorry for it,” said Mrs. Hastings, 
“for Iam at leisure now; but perhaps I can 


spare a few minutes before dinner to hear 


you.” 


Mrs. Hastings sat down to reading, while 
Helen went to her own room; and placing the 
hated books upon the table, began to turn over 


the leaves. 


“Geography,” said she,—“I think I will get 
that lesson first.” 

She placedther maps before her, and open- 
ed the book. But a difficulty soon occurred. 

‘TI shall never be able to look out all those 
places upon the map,” said she ; and she took 
up her slate and pencil. She did not quite 
finish one sum, before she discovered arithme- 


_tic was the most tiresome study in the world ; 
and concluded it would be “e pleasanter to 


he 
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saunter in the garden, than to pore over a par- 
cel of provoking figures. She gave her slate 
an impatient push, and it went quite across 
her little table, and fell upon the floor, on the 
other side, taking maps and books along with 
it. She did not stay to replace them; but 
seizing her bonnet, which was dangling upon 
a chair, hastened to the door, and met her 
aunt as she opened it. 

“Where are you going, my dear ?” inquired 
Mrs. Hastings. 

“To walk in the garden, madam,” replied 
Helen. 

‘‘ Have you got any one of your lessons, Helen?” 

** No madam.”’ 

“Then I advise you to go back, and apply 
yourself diligently, until you get one of them 
well before you go to walk ; you will then feel 
that you have earned the pleasure, and enjoy 
it with a double relish.” . 

Helen knew she must obey; but she did it 
ungracefully, and unwillingly ; and as she ‘fe- 
turned, pouting to her chamber, again men- 
tally accused her aunt of cruelty. Mrs. Hast- 
ings followed her, and stood for a moment in 
silent astonishment at the confusion which sur- 
rounded her, = 
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“What does all this mean, Helen?’ said 
she, as she took up one dirty garment after an- 
other; frocks, petticoats, stockings, and pock- 
et-handkerchiefs. ‘Why are not all these 
things put away in the proper place, ready for 
the washer-woman 2” 

But dirty clothes strewed about, was nXWt the 
worst of it; those which had been brought to 
her go nicely washed and ironed, instead of 
being carefully put away in her drawers, as 
they should have been, were carelessly thrown 
upon the bed, the chairs, or the table, and suf- 
fered to remain there, or to find their way to 
the floor, as it often happened. The conse- 
quence was, Helen’s dresses usually wanted 
washing before they were €ven worn; and, of 
course, she never looked neatly. 

Mrs. Hastings continuing her examination, 
soon came to the slate, which had been broken 
by the fall; and the maps and books, all lying 
topsy-turvy, upon the floor, with the inkstand 
among them ;—said inkstand, after doing its 
full share of mischief to its unfortunate com- 
panions in descent, now lying bottom upwards, 
its black contents soakmg into the carpet. 
Helen had stood covered with shame, until her 
aunt raised the clotted maps, and broken slate 
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from the fioor ; she then hid her face with her 
hands, and burst into tears. | 

“My dear Helen,” said Mrs. Hastings, “I 
thought I desired you to keep your room neat- 
ly, and take care of your books.” 

*“ Yes, aunt,” sobbed Helen; “ but I never | 
did any thing, before I came here; and I 
don’t know how to set about it, now.” 

** But did not Sally do it for you, several 
days, for the purpose of teaching you ?” 

“Yes, aunt.” 

“Then I cannot think you have given me a 
sufficient reason for your negligence ; if you 
had attended as you ought, you certainly might 
have learned all that was necessary. ' Now, my 
dear Helen, I wish you to give me some ac- 
count of the manner in which you have spent 
the morning.” 

Helen reluctantly produced her geography, 
and soiled map, and repeated, with frequent 
prompting, a few answers; and then exhibited 
the fragments of her slate, with the unfinished 
sum. 

“Why did not you get the whole of your 
geography lesson, before you took your slate, 
Helen ? and why did not you finish your sum, 
before you setout to walk ?” 
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‘ “ Because, because,’”’—Helen began, but she 
could not think of any good excuse ; and sud- 
denly stopped. P 

‘Shall I help you to the true reason, my 
dear Helen ?” said Mrs. Hastings, wiping away 
the tears which were streaming down her face. 
** Because you had not the resolution and per- 
severance to overcome one difficulty ; because 
you would not apply yourself diligently one 
quarter ofan hour to one thing.” 

** It was because I could not apply diligently, 
aunt; not because I would not.” 

** I cannot, in this case, consent to exchange 
would not, for could not, Helen. You certain- 
ly had the power to do all I requized of you, if 
you had had the inclination. It grieves me to 
distress you, my dear ; but your future useful- 
ness, happiness and respectability, are more 
important than your present ease. You must 
conquer your inclination to idleness ; you must 
learn to persevere, until you accomplish what- 
ever you set about; and resolve patiently to 
overcome the little difficulties you meet.” 
Helen sighed. “I know it will be difficult, 
my dear. Itis hard for the wisest and best, to 
overcome long continued habits : but if you 
succeed, as you certainly will, if you set about 
it in eagfiest, with an humble reliance upon 
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God’s grace to assist you, you will be useful, 
respectable, and happy, the remainder of your 
life. I will leave you now, and send Sally to 
put your room to rights. I shall expect you to 
see how she does every thing, that you may 
know how to do-it for yourself, to-morrow morn- 
ing. It is nearly dinner-time, so you can get © 

no lessons to-day ; but to-morrow morning I 
will come und sit with you, and we will see 
what can be done.” 

Helen could not but be touched by her aunt’s 
affectionate gentleness and patience; she was 
besides thoroughly mortified at the events of 
the morning; and she resolved to endeavor to 
do better forthe future. It is no new thing for 
children, and grown people too, to make good 
resolutions, and break them as often as they 
are made. We hope to shew our young read- 
ers, that Helen Scott kept hers. 

Mrs. Hastings sat down in Helen’s room the 
next morning, armed with that most necessary 
virtue—patience. Helen’s mortification of 
the preceding day, with her aunt’s advice, had 
certainly been of service to her ; she was more 
diligent than she had ever been ; but Mrs. 
Hastings was aware that bad habits are not to 
be overcome at once; and she was careful not 
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to task her so far, as to weary and discourage 
her. At the very first symptom of uneasiness, 
therefore, she said to her, ‘‘I have pleasant 
: news for you this morning, Helen; and you 
j have been so industrious the last hour, that I 
_ think you deserve to hear it. Julia is coming 
| @ home to-day.” 

. ‘Julia coming home to day, aunt! Oh! 
i how glad I shall be to see her; but why did 
you not tell me before.” 
Ht **] did not know it myself, my dear, until 
1 after you retired to rest last night; and this 
morning I was unwilling you should have any- 


ae 


thing to take your attention from your studies.” 
i Julia soon arrived; she was a tall, finely- 
i formed girl of fourteen, with a light, fairy 
i step, end a heart lighter still. She pitied her 
i orphan cousin ; and her affectionate attentions 
i soon won their way to Helen’s heart. 

Will you go with me in the morning to see 7 
poor Mrs. Sherman 2?” said Julia, as they were ’ 
retiring to rest. a 

“‘ What, the woman who has been sick so 3 
fe long? I think I shall not wish to go; it must ~~ 
make one very unhappy to see her.” 

i ‘** No, indeed, Helen; she is one of the hap- 
| piest persons I ever knew. It is a great pleas- 
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ure to listen to her conversation, and to wit- 
ness her gratitude for the smallest attention.” 

“Sick, and poor, and happy ?”’ said Helen ; 
“that does not seem hardly possible.” 

“Go to see her, with me, in the morning, 
and you will find it is true, my dear cousin; 
the pleasantest hour in the day, is the one I 
always spend with her when I am at home.” 

Helen promised to accompany her; and 
when they had asked their Almighty Father to 
watch and guard them, each laid her head up- 
on her pillow, and slept quietly. 

t was six o’clock, the next morning, when 
Julia aroused Helen from her slumbers; but 
she, unused to rising so early, declared she 
must sleep a little longer. 

“Oh! no, my dear Helen, you must not 
sleep any longer, now; if you do, we shall not 
have time to visit the sick woman this morn- 
ing.” 

“*T can’t help it, Julia; Iam sleepy, and do 
not wish to be disturbed.” 

But, dear Helen,” urged Julia, ‘‘ we ought, 
all of us to deny ourselves, if by doing so, we, 
can assist and comfort others.” 

“‘ Well, if I must, I must, I suppose,” said 
Helen, rising reluctantly, and beginning to 
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dress herself. Julia assisted her, and they 
soon set out on their walk. 

* What a delightful morning,” said Julia, as 
soon as they had cleared the fine old elms 
which surrounded the house ; ‘‘ who can wish 
to sleep, when thev may be listening to the 
music of the birds, and breathing so pure an 
air as this. And look at this beautiful stream, 
Helen—how brightly the waters sparkle in the 
sunbeams.”’ 

Helen’s ill humour could not resist the unit- 
ed influence of the fresh air, and Julia’s smiles ; 
and she soon tripped cheerfully on. Mrs. 
Sherman, whom they were going to visit, had 
been sick many months; sometimes she was ° 
able to walk about her room ; sometimes she 
was able to set up but a few minutes ; and some- 
times she was so ill she could hardly lift her 
head from the pillow; but she was always 
cheerful, patient and resigned. She was a 
poor widow, with one child; a little girl of ten 
years old, who was her only attendant; but 
her kind neighbors did not allow her to suf- 
fer; every one was ready and willing to do 
something for Mrs Sherman. As soon as the 
joy of the meeting was over, Julia’s first care 
was to prepare breakfast for the invalid, from 
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the stores she brought with her. Helen had 
somtimes heard of sickness and poverty, but 
she had never witnessed them before; and 
when she looked upon the pale face, and wasted 
form of the sick woman, compassion was awak- 
ened in her young bosom, and perhaps for the 
first time in her life, she felt an earnest desire 
to do something for the comfort of another. 
She watched Julia as, with all the care and 
tenderness of an experienced nurse, she fed 
the poor woman,—smoothed her pillow,— 
bathed her temples, and performed the many 
nameless kind offices, which the feeling 
heart knows how to render. 

Julia,” said she at last, ‘‘ pray allow me to 
assist you; I shall be awkward at first, I sup- 
pose, but you will be patient with me ; in time, 
I shall learn to be as handy as you are, I dare 
say.” 

*“*T take you at your word, my dear cousin,” 
said Julia, smiling with pleasure; “ there is 
enough for both to do, the little hour we have 
to stay.” 

Helen was indeed awkward at first; but a 
real desire to be useful, taught her to overcome 
little difficulties; and Mrs. Sherman’s heart- 
felt, “I thank you; how comfortable I feel 
now,” cheered her heart all day. At the 
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breakfast-table this morning, she was almost 
as fresh and lively as her cousin ; and though 
we are obliged to confess there was a falling 
off, when the books were produced, it was but 
a passing cloud ; she soon recovered her good 
humor; and with Julia’s assistance, got long- 
er and better lessons. 

Julia possessed those orderly and industrious 
habits which Helen wanted; she was besides, 
gentle, patient, and forbearing. We will not 
venture to say how much of Helen’s reforma- 
tion was owing to her example, and how much 
to her mother’s judicious training; but we 
are sure that her visits to Mrs. Sherman did 
much in forming her character to virtue. It 
was there she first tasted the purest of earthly 
pleasures ;—the pleasure of soothing the sor- 
rows, and administering to the wants of a suf- 
fering fellow creature ;—the pleasure of benev- 
olence. It was there, too, she-first tasted the 
pleasure. of being active and useful. 

At the commencement of our little tale, 
Helen was an idle, untaught, selfish, wayward 
girl, of twelve years old. At sixteen, she was 
industrious, intelligent, disinterested, affec- 
tionate. and obliging. F. 

Stockbridge. 


ALVAN, 
THE POOR LITTLE BURNT BOY, 


There came one morn, a lovely child, 
With gesture free, and accents wild ; 
Who, as we turned our guest +o see, 
Approach’d with meek simplicity. 

We gazed—delighted with his air, 

His brilliant eye—his skin so fair ; 

And listened with attentive ear, 

His artless laugh of joy to hear. 

And while we praised the lovely boy, 
Whisper’d, * how great thy parent’s joy ; 
Surely, whate’er their cares may be, 
They all are sweetly soothed by thee.”’ 
And thought how kind indulgent heaven, 
Which had this precious blessing given. 
The scene soon changed ; for prone to roam, 
The child, for pleasure, wandered home. 
And, such is mortal’s varied lot, 

*Midst other scenes was soon forgot. 

But scarce an hour, the scene had closed, 
And silence o’er the past reposed. 

When sudden as in fancy’s dream, 
There came a wild, distressing scream— 
A scream so fearful, that it froze 

The heart, that listened as it rose ; 

A scream so dreadful to mine ear, 

It fixed me to the spot with fear. 

Another came—this roused my theught, 
My trembling feet the mourner sought. 
And oh, the scene ; though fled forever, 
From mem’ry can it fade ? No never. 
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I saw that boy, whose artless smile 

An hour before could cares beguile ; 
That lovely boy,with trembling frame, 
Shrink from the fire ’s resistless flame. 
I saw that skin like lily pure, 

Mid dark’ning cinders now obscure ; 
And s2w those eyes in beauty bright, 
Close on the flame’s terrific light ; 
And heard that voice which late could charm, 
Screaming with anguish an \ alarm. 
But O, what agony of thought, 

When the wild mother’s look I caught. 
Methinks tho’ now ’tis fled forever, 
That look can be forgotten, never. 


Sad, sad reverse ! how dark, how drear ! 
Mysterious fate! thy plans appear, 
When in*the ruins of this hour, 

I trace thy strong, resistless power. 

And think before thy stern decree, 

How quick our choicest comforts flee ! 
How soon those treasures given to bless, 
May lead to trials and distress. 


But say—should mem’ry love to dwelt 
On sorrows, she alone can tell ? 

Or frantic fancy fondly pore 

O’er sufferings now forever o’er ? 
Ah, no,—no more shall memory scan, 
This sad, sad record of vain man ! 
Nor still shall fancy fondly stray, 
Where anguish chills the mental ray. 
But faith shall look beyond the rod, 
And trace the hidden hand of God ; 
With hope our dreary path illume, 
And light our passage to the tomb. 
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Mid scenes of gloom, and deep distress, 
Which chill us, in this. wilderness, 

7 We’ll prove each pangis kindly given, 
. To form and lead our souls to heaven. 
And though our hearts in anguish sever, 
We’Il bless the hope that lives forevez. 


The scene is o’er, the spirit’s fled— 
And Alvan ’s number’d with the dead. 
Each pang is past—in death reposed, 
4 His earthly pilgrimage is closed. 
His form alone on earth reclines 5 
In other realms his spirit shines— 
Freed from his earth-born chains of clay, 
That spirit soars to realms of day ; 
No more by pains or fears distrest, 
Inherits everlasting rest ! 
Death’s only power from earth to sever ; 
For still he lives—will live forever. 


a Xx. 
y == 
a MUSICAL CHILDREN. 
: HANDEL. 
a Handel, the celebrated German musician, 
3 : # ° : 
i discovered a strong love of music, even in his 
sa infancy. When he became old enough to go 


to school, his father forbade his practising on 
any musical instrument, whatever ; because he 
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was so very fond of music, that his father was 
afraid he would neglect other, and more impor- 
tant studies. ‘This made young Handel very 
unhappy. At last, unable to endure the pri- 
vation any longer, he got a small clavichord 
privately conveyed to the garret ; and not wish- 
ing to offend his father by neglecting his stu- 
dies, he would get up in the night, and play 
while the family were asleep. The Duke de 
Weisenfield- once happened to hear him play 
on the church organ, after service was over. 
Being struck with the manner of playing, he 
inquired who thé’ child was ; and on discover- 
ing that he was the son of his physician, he- 
very strongly urged his father to indulge the 
boy, saying he was sure such strong inclina- 
tion for music, united with so much talent, 
would make him great. Accordingly, his fath- 
er placed him with a celebrated organist. This 
man was proud of his pupil, and soon found 


him very useful; for when Handel was but 


Seven years old, his master often trusted him to 
play upon the church organ, when he was ne- 
cessarily absent. At nine years old, he began 
to compose the church service for voices and 
instruments ; and from that time actually com- 
posed a service a week, for three years. 


MOZART. ' 7 


Handel’s success was very brilliant. Mon- 
ey and praise was everywhere showered upon 
him. The king himself was so much pleased 
with his extraordinary talent, that he offered to 
educate him, and defray the expense of send- 
ing him out to Italy; but his father thought 
it best for him to depend on his own exertions, 
At eighteen years of age he composed an op- 
era, which will probably be celebrated as long 
as music exists. In the latter part of his life’ 
he became blind ; but his enjoyment of music 
continued to the last. 


MOZART. 


The early powers of Mozart, were even more 
remarkable than those of Handel. At three 
years old, he knew the chord to any note, and 
would place his little fingers upon it readily. 
At four years old, he would ljearna tune in 
half an hour, so that he could play it with 
great clearness, and perfectly in time. At five 
years old, he used to invent little pieces of 
music for himself, which his father took great 
delight in writing down. He seemed to have 
the same quickness and industry about all his 
studies. While learning arithmetic, the tables, | 
the chairs, and evén the walls were covered by 
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figures, which he chalked upon them ; so anx- 
ious was he to understand numbers. 

Music, however, always remained a favorite 
pursuit. He would distinguish the slightest 
variation of sound ; and every false, or even 
rough note, was torment to him. Owing to this 
delicacy of his ear, he had, from his infancy, 
until he was more than ten years old, the great- 
est horror of the trumpet. ._He was as much 
frightened at one, as some children would be 
to have a loaded gun pointed at them. His 
father thought to cure him of this fear, by mak- 
ing him listen to a trumpet, until he had be- 
come accustomed to it; but at the very first 
sound he turned pale, fell upon the floor, and 
would probably have had fits, if they had not 
stopped immediately. 

When he was seven years old, he and his 
sister, a few years older, performed a public 
concert at Munich, in presence of the royal 
family. The same year, they performed pub- 
lic concerts at Paris ; and little Mozart played 
the organ of the king’s chapel, before the 
whole court. Once when his father and two 
otner musicians were playing a trio, he earn- 


estly begged to play the second violin; but 
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his father refused him—telling him he had 
never received any lessons, and could not pos- 
sibly play it properly. The boy said anybody 
could play on the second violin, without taking 
lessons. The father, half angry at what seem- 
ed so unreasonable in his son, commanding 
him to go away, and not interrupt them any 
more with his teazing. Mozart took up his 
little violin and prepared to go away; but the 
tears rolled down his cheeks. One of the mu- 
sicians pitied him, and begged that he might 
stay; and finally, his father consented, provid- 
ed he would play so softly as not to be heard a- 
bove the other instruments. But they soon dis- 
covered that any other one to play upon the 
second fiolin was entirely unnecessary, little 
Mozart played so well. The musicians were 
astonished ; and the father shed tears of affec- 
tion to hear him. The little boy was injured 
by praise, as little boys are aptto be. Because 
he had played well on the second violin, he 
thought he could play well on the first violin, 
He tried ; and though he did remarkably well 
for such a child, yet he made so many blun-, 
ders, that they all laughed athim. This should 
teach little boys to be modest; for fear the 
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good opinion they gain by talents and industry, 
should be all spoiled by their being too bold. 

Mozart, after a life of great success and pop- 
ularity, died at the age of thirty-six. During 
the latter part of his life he was insane, owing 
to delicate nerves, and intense application to 
his art. 


DR. CROTCH. 


When Master Crotch was a year and a half 
old, he would at any time go without his food, 
for the sake of listening to music. When he 
was two years old he would touch the key-note 


_ to show what tune he wanted to have played ; 


and if his father did not understand him, he 
would play the first three or four notes himself. 
When he was two years and three weeks old, a 
celebrated musical lady came to play upon his 


_ father’s organ. The child was amazingly de- 


lighted to hear her; and after she was gone, 
he became so peevish, his mother could do no- 
thing to please him. When carried through 
the dining-room he spread out his hands to- 


‘ward the organ, and cried, and would not be 


pacified till they allowed him to go and bend 
down the keys with his little fists. This was 
not very wonderful ; for children alw ays love 
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to hear themselves make a noise; but the next 
day, when his mother went out and left him 
alone with his elder brother, he would not rest 
till his brother blowed the bellows of the organ, 
while he sat on his knee and played. At first 
he rattled over the keys without any order, just 
asany babe would do; but in a few minutes he 
played “‘ God save the King” so well, that his 
father, at work in the garret, came down to 
see who was at the organ. He could hardly 
believe his senses, when he saw it was his 
babe. ‘He waited with impatience for the 
mother to come home; and when she arrived, 
he put on a look of great mystery, ‘and asked 
her to go into the dining-room, where he had 
something very curious to show. She was as 
much surprised and pleased as the father had 
been, to hear her little child play “God save 
the King.” He did not play the close of the 
tune precisely correct; because there were 
eight notes between two of the sounds, and his 
little fingers could not reach so far. 

At four years old, he had such a remarkable 
ear for sound, that when he heard the key of 
any instrument struck in the next room, he 
would instantly tell which note it was, 
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So many people went to hear,him, that he 
would sometimes get very tired of playing; and 
you could not coax him to music, any more 
than a bird can be coaxed to sing ; but if any 
one else struck a wrong note, he would rouse 
up his attention in a minute, and would instant- 
ly put his finger on the right one. 


THE LITTLE TWIN BEGGARS. 


In the city of Naples, there are three or four 
thousand half-starved beggars, who are called 
Lazaroni; a name probably taken from Laza- 
rus, mentioned in the Bible. One of these beg- 
gars had two little twin boys, who were pas- 
sionately fond of hearing music. Their father 
observing this, began when they were eighteen 
or twenty months old, to teach them to sing 
and whistle, and place their little limber fin- 
gers on-an instrument. They proved such 
good scholars, that he soon began to think of 
travelling about to different cities with them, 
that he might get money for their singing, For 
this purpose he had two great leather pockets 
made in his cloak, in which he carried the 
twins about from place to place, as snug as if 
they had been two little rabbits. When he 
came to any large town, he immediately re- 
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paired to the principal public place, and began 
playig on his flageolet. He could imitate 
perfectly, the song of the chaffinch; the war- 
bling of the swallow ; the whistling of the 
blackbird and starling; and from these sim- 
ple tones, he would pass to the melodious tril- 
jing of the linnet and the nightingale. This 
excited curiosity, and a crowd would soon col- © 
ject to hear him. Then he would take his 
little twins from his pocket, and place one on 
each shoulder. To the astonishment of the 
spectators, these little things would join in the 
concert, and twitter and warble, with the grace- 
ful merriment of their happy age. People were 
so delighted with their sweet voices, and their 
very little figures, that when the concert was 
finished, they would throw money around them 
as thick as hail. The beggar, finding his 
twins were making him rich, resolved to car- 
ry them to France and England. The chil- 
dren were everywhere treated with great atten- 
tion, and fondness ; for though their wonderful 
talents for music, and their forms,—so small and 
yet so perfect,--were constantly praised, they 
continued polite, amiable, and very modest. 
They were invited everywhere, and everywhere 
gave delight. Among the rest, a Scotch mer- 
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chant ‘uvited them to a splendid dinner, which 
he gave on the marriage of his only daughter. 
After dinner, beautiful plates of fruit were ar- 
ranged round chrystal and china vases, inter- 
spersed with statues and castles of sugar. In 
the centre, a large and superb plateau stood 
surrounded by an artificial grove. Suddenly, 
while the guests were eating their fruit, they 
heard the most delightful melody—It was the 
mingled song of the chaffinch, the linnet, the 
tom-tit, the Canary-bird, and-the nightingale. 
All the company turned their eyes to the grove 
in the middle of the table, expecting to see the 
birds open their mouths, and shake their wings. 
But all at once, the leaves of the trees began 
to be in motion, and out stepped the little twins, 
each with his flageolet in his band. Their 
song had been so much like a concert of birds, 
that people would not believe their ears, until 
they performed it a second time. 

These two wonderful children, after their 
return to Italy, were struck dead by lightning, 
while playing in the fields. 


THE LITTLE FRENCH MUSICIANS. 


A French organist, who was made very poor 
by an idle and extravagant wife, was one day 
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thinking what he should do to get bread for his 
femily. He had four children; and all of 
them had a very quick ear for music... The 
youngest, in particular, was very remarkable ; 
for at three years old his father had taught him 
to play on the harpsichord extremely well. As- 
tonished at the rapid improvement of his son, 
the organist began to think of making a fortune 
by his talents, For this purpose he invented a 
spinnet, twice as large as the usual size. His 
oldest son and daughter, having a very correct 
ear for music, were soon taught to play well 
upon this instrument. As soon as he thought 
they could play well enough to play in public, 
he repaired to Paris with his wife, his children, 
and his spinnet. He caused an advertisement 
to be printed, in which he offered to exhibit a 
wonderful instrument, that would play of its 
own accord, as soon as it was spoken to. The 
* house was soon crowded with spectators ; and 
ail went away thinking there was witchcraft in 
* the spinnet. The organist anc his two old chil- 
~ dren would seat themselves at the keys and 
q | play a tune—as soon as they had risen, the keys 
+ would move of themselves, and the tune would 
be repeated, with a melody and precision truly 
> delightful. When the repetition ceased, the 
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organist would say in a commanding tone, 
“‘Spinnet, play a waltz!’ and immediately 
the instrument obeyed—‘ Spinnet, be si- 
lent!” and the sounds ‘died away—* Spin- 
net, begin again!” and the tune continued 
—‘‘Spinnet, play a more lively air!” and 
immediately it would begin a light and frol- 
icsome tune, that made every body wish to 
jump up and dance. The people said the man 
who invented such an instrument must be a 
wizard; hundreds and hundreds flocked to 
hear him; and he grew rich rapidly. The 
king heard the fame of this wonderful spinnet, 
and expressed a wish to have it brought to Ver- 
sailles, for the amusement of himself and the 
queen. After the performance, the king or- 
dered the instrument to be opened, thag, he 
might examine the inside. The organist was 
unwilling to comply, and attempted to excuse 
himself; but the king repeated his command, 
and fearful of disobliging him, he obeyed. 
What was the astonishment of the queen to 
see a beautiful infant, seated in the middle of 


the instrument, with his little hands upon the ~~ 


interior keys ! The riddle, which had so much 
excited the curiosity of people, was all explain- 
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been used.” 

The discovery did not injure the success of 
the organist; fer people were so delighted to 
see a little fellow, not much taller than a gal- 
lon-pot, playing the most beautiful and difficult 
pieces of music, that they loaded him with 
caresses, sugar-plums, and money. 

Had his father been contented to exhibit 
his children’s performance on the spinnet 
alone, it would have been happier for them 
all; but when people are very much praised, 
they are apt to become giddy, and do foolish 
things. ‘The organist unhappily formed the 
idea of teaching his little ones to be actors, as 
well as musicians. One piece, which the lit- 
tlg troop performed, was very amusing, and 
drew great crowdsto witnessit.. It was a play 
in which the youngest musician was disguised 
as a little pig ; and he was so light and frolic- 
some, that every body laughed at his tricks. 
One day, as he attempted tc bite the foot of 
one of the young comedians, the thoughtless 
little fellow strack at him with a sharp skewer. 
The poor little actor rolled backward, with a 
piercing cry—‘I shall die,” said he; “and 
what will my little sister do without me!” 
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These two children were remarkable for the 
love they bore each other: the little organist 
would save any thing for his sister, rather than 
eat it himself; and she could never take any 
pleasure, unless he shared it. When he was 
wounded, his first thought was how she would 
cry, when he was dead. The poor little fel- 
low did die of his wound. He was not six 
years old; yet the fame of his musical talents 
had spread through many of the cities of Eu- 
rope. This shows what little children can do 
by industry and attention. The poor little 
girl fainted away, when she heard her favour- 
ite companion would never speak to her again 
in this world. She cried and worried herself 
into a fever; and for many weeks she was de- 
lirious, and would cry in the most beseeching 
tone, ‘‘ Where is my dear little brother? Why 
don’t he come to see me ?” 

Music is a very delightful science; and 
those who have a talent for it, have -reason to 
rejoice that they have the means of making 
themselves pleasing to their friends; but if lit- 
tle girls neglect other studies for the sake of 
music, they will be sure to regret it when they 
grow older; because music is not so necessary 
asmany other things. There was once alittle 
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French girl, who played on the harp, and the 
guitar, famously ; when she was seven years 
old, the Queen gave her a gold medal, and 
every body praised her; and the silly child 
thought there was no need of learning any 
thing but music, in this world ; so she grew up 
such a dunce, that she did not know what was 
the capital of England. Ignorant people are 
apt to be pert and bold ; and the young empty- 
minded musician became so vain, and so for- 
ward, that every body was disgusted with her. 
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1. Because he is just ice. ( Justice.) 

2. Plague. ague. 

3. A Dey is in one, and a Knight in the other. (Day 
and night.) 

4. A musing—B coming—D lighting—N chanting. 
Amusing ; becoming ; delighting ; enchanting. 


CONCHOLOGY. 


Carefully compiled and abridged for the Juvenile Mis- 
cellany. 


Conchology and Testaceology, mean the 
same thing: it is a science which treats of the 
structure, appearance, properties, and arrange- 
ment of shells. Shells are the external cover- 
ing of certain worms, of the order Mollusca, 
called Molluscous animals. They are the in- 
habitants of the sea, the fresh water, and the 
land. The animal would be naked, were it 
not for the stone house in which it lives, and 
which it carries about wherever it goes. There 
are parts of the shell, from which the animal 
can extend different parts of its body at pleas- 
ure. The shell is not only a dwelling-place, 
but a protection to the creatures against a thou- 
sand enemies, and against the rocks, on which 
they are liable to’be dashed. Some are arm- 
ed with strong, sharp points; some retire into 
the deep recesses of their shell, where an ene- 
my cannot follow them; thdse shells which 
have two valves, can be suddenly shut up in 
case of danger ; and some of this tribe fasten 
themselves so firmly to rocks, that nothing can 
remove them, unless it comes with force 
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enough to break their shells to pieces. But 
after all, shell fish are not perfectly safe. They 
have a destructive enemy, called the trochus, 
a kind of sea-snail. This creature is furnished 


with a strong, muscular, hollow trunk, border- ~ 


ed at the extremity with a cartilage, toothed 
like a saw. This instrument bores like an au- 
gur; and no shell, however hard and thick, 
is any defence against it. The trochi, when 
they once fasten, cannot be shaken off. It is 
o fno use to open and shut the shell. They 
bore through and devour their prey, at lei- 
sure. Sometimes they are days, and even 
weeks, sucking out the vitals of the creature 
they attack. This is the reason that empty 
shells are so often found on the beach, piere- 
ed with a number of little round holes. 
Molluscous animals are but partially attach- 
ed to their shells. They can enlarge these 
habitations ; repair them, when injured; aad 
colour them in the most beautiful manner, by 
means of cglouring matter contained in tne 
pores of the neck. The shape of the shell is 
usually made to conform to the fleshy part of the 
worm ; it is formed by a fluid, composed of 
glue and sandy particles, which are so fine 
that they can pass through a number of little 
4* 
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channels to the pores of the animal, where it 
transpires, condenses, and hardens. With 
this substance the little mason builds, finishes, 
and repairs his house. When the body is chan- 
nelled, the shell is taade to take the same 
shape. When there are large pointed protu- 
berances on the animal, the shell over them 
appears like horns. When the flesh rises in 
swellings, which wind round in the form ofa 
screw, the shell is carried on in a spiral line. 
The following are the names of the worms, 
which construct and inhabit calcarious shells. 
Doris, Triton, Ascidia, Tethys, Limax, Tere- 
bella, and Nereis. Conchology relates to the 
external, or outside appearance of shells, and 
not to the habits of the animals, which live in 
them; though for the sake of instruction, we 
may frequently introduce anecdotes of the ani- 
mals. A valve is a single piece of calcareous 
substance, let its form be what it may, which 
serves as a habitation and defence to any of 
the worms above mentioned. When the shell 
is composed of but one piece, it is called Uni- 
valve ; because the Latin word unus, means one. 
When it has two parts, it iscalled Bivalve; be- 
cause the Latin word bis means two. When it 
has many parts, it is called Multivalve ; be- 
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cause the Latin word multus, signifies many. 
These are the three great natural divisions of 
the science ; they can be learned with perfect 
ease, and without any liability to mistake. In 
order to ascertain where shell-fish belong in 
the animal kingdom, we must give an exact 
account of the divisions of that kingdom. The 
Animal kingdom has six classes. 

. Quadrupeds. 

. Birds. 

. Amphibious animals. 

. Fishes. 

. Insects. 

. Vermin. 


Two grand divisions in animal nature are 
1. Vertebral. 


2. Invertebral. 

Animals having a skeleton, and red blood, 
such as man, quadrupeds, birds, fishes, &vc. are 
vertebral ; all animals without a skeleton, and 
with white blood, such as worms, insects, shell- 
fish, &c. are invertebral. 

Shell-fish belong to the 6th class, which re- 
lates to Vermin. ‘This class is again divided 
into orders. 

First Order—Reptiles ; these have the body 
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uncovered, and are without feet, such as earth- 
worms, snakes, &c. 

Second Order—Zoophytes. These are the 
lowest order of animal life. Some have so 
little animation, that they have been deemed 
half vegetable. ‘To these belong, the sunefish, 
the starfish, the sea-urchin, the sea-anemone, 
the polypes, the sponges, and the animalcules. 

Third Order—Testacious. These animals 
are covered with a hard and permanent shell, 
which shell is capable of growing larger and 
thicker—and now we have arrived at that part 
of the Animal kingdom where the Mollusca 
belong. But you must not think all animals 
covered with shell, are Testacious. Some an- 
imals are covered with crustaceous shells; and 
they are called Crustacea. A testacious shell 
is thick, hard, and capable of growth. A crus- 
taceous shell is thin, brittle, and cannot grow ; 
when the animals that inhabit them, outgrow 
them, they cast them off, as a snake does his 
skin,—and hide away in the rocks, till a new 
shell grows; the crab, the lobster, and the 
crawfish, are crustaceous animals. 

Classes are divided into Orders; and Or- 
ders are subdivided into Genera. Genera is 
the plural of genus. Genus denotes a number 
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of beings, which agree in certain general pro- 
perties, commonto them all. Conchology has 
36 Genera. Each Genus has a name; and 
every creature belonging to the Genus, bears 
that name. This may be called a national 
name. For instance, we call all the inhabi- 
tants of France, Frenchmen; because they 
are alike in one thing ; viz. they are all born in 
France. But when we want to speak of any 
particular Frenchman, we must speak of his 
individual name; La Fayette, for instance. So 
in Conchology, the thirty-six Genera are di- 
vided into more than two thousand Species, or 
families. In describing ashell, the name of the 
Genus and Species are joined together. For 
instance, there is a beautiful shell belonging 
to the genus Buccinum ; it is thought to bear 
some resemblance to a harp; and therefore the 
name of its species is Harpa; in describing 
it, it is called Buccinum Harpa. 

We shall not, of course, describe all the two 
thousand species; we shall merely give a little 
elementary knowledge, to guide the young 
conchologist at the beginning of his studies. 
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Explanation of the parts of a Univalve shell, 
with reference to the engraving. 

a. The Apex, or Vertex, which means tle 
top, or summit of the shell. 

b. The Base, which is the opposite, or low- 
est point of the shell. 

c. The Beak, or Rostrum. It is that part 
which extends in a straight, or oblique direc- 
tion from the bottom of the aperture. 

d. The Body, or Corpus. 'The first whorl, 
or swelling of the spire at the base. 

e. The Canal, so called when the opening 
of the shell stretches down in a long line, like 
a groove, or agutter. 


FS. The Aperture, or mouth of the Shell. This 


is the entrance to the chamber where the ani- 


mal resides The aperture is sometimes en- 
tirely open, and sometimes closed by the Oper- 
culum, attached to the body of the animal. 
The Operculum, isa lid, or door, not connect- 
ed with the shell; but with the animal ; it 
serves to close the door of the chamber, when 
the creature retires within. Eye-stones are 
supposed to be attached to shells in this man- 
ner. 
g. Whorls—a name given to the wreaths, 
turns, or involutions of a shell. 
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h. The Suture—it is the spiral line which 
« pacates the whorls from each other. 

i. The Spire—all the whorls together, (ex- 
cepting the first, or body wreaths,) are called 
the Spire. 

j- Columella, or pillar—it is the inner part 
of the left lip, or column, which runs through 
all the spires, giving them support. 

k. The Back of the Shell. 

1. Varices—Crooked, or hunch-backed sa- 
turus, which separate little bunches running 
lengthwise along the whorls on some shells. 

m. Umbilicus is the opening in the lower 
part of the body, or the first whorl of many 
spiral univalves. 

n. Columella lip. 

o. Outer lip. 

p- Siphunculus—the small canal or tube, 
which runs in a spiral direction through all 
the pearly chambers of the Nautilus. This is 
supposed to enable the creature to draw in and 
cast out water to clean, sink and raise his 
shell. 

r, Dissepements—these are the little pearl 
floors or partitions, which separate the cham- 
bers of the Nautilus from each other. 
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FREDERICK AND THE SNAIL. 

“Don’t hurt ,the harmless little creature, 
Frederick ; put it on the grass; don’t pull it 
so; it is cruel;’’ said Anna Marshall to her 
brother, an interesting little boy, about five 
years old. 

* Cruel, Anna,”’ said he, looking in her face, 
with a queer, though somewhat thoughtful ex- 
pression,—‘ Cruel, cruel ! aunt Patty told me 
that pretty chair in her parlour, was worked 
all over with cruel. Do you think I should be 
like the picture, or the chair,—or what ?” 

“Oh,” said Anna, laughing and patting his, 
check ; ‘“‘I mean you would be cruel, naughty, 
cross ; not worsted thread, to sew with.” 

“But I was not naughty, or cross; I was 
trying to pull this great worm out of this pretty 
shell ; I want it, and I am better than a worm. 
I shook the ugly thing and pulled him; 
but see, Anna, how he crawlsin, on purpose to 
tease me. Come out, you old cca said he, 
attempting to pull it. 

“‘ Stop, Frederick, stop. ets me have it’; 
and { will tell you what it is.” 
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He placed it in his sister’s hand, who said, 
“Tt is a snail ; and the shell is his house. If 
you tear him out you will kill him, and that 
you know would be very cruel.” 

‘‘Let me have itnow, Anna; I wont hurt 
it. You read about the Snail and the Butter- 
fly in the Miscellany ; was it such a snail as 
this ?”’ 

“ Yes—I remember mother told me it was 
a fable, and I liked to hear you read it, though 
I did not understand it; it was so funny for a 
butterfly and snail. to talk; and now I see this 
brown thing, it ismore funny yet. But tell me, 
Anna, what cruel means. I keep thinking all 
the time about the house, and the chickens, 
and the big sun-flower, so bright and yellow, 
on aunt Patty’s chair; and when you say cruel, 
I am thinking of that; so I don’t understand 
you.” 

“‘ Cruel, Frederick, meahs to hurt any thing 
on purpose; that is, because you like to. It is 
very naughty ; and good boys are nevercruel,’? 

He stood silent a moment, looking on the 
snail, then said very seriously—‘‘ Anna, is 
‘mother ever cruel ?” 
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‘“ Mother! Frederick? what a question ! 
No !” 

‘‘ Why, she hurt me on purpose, that day 
when she tied my hands behind me, for snatch 
ing the jumping rope out of Maria’s hands, and 
hurting them.” 

“Well, you were a naughty bov, then, and 
deserved punishment; but there is mother 
coming into the garden; she will explain the 
meaning of cruel to you much better than I 
can.” 

Anna ran towards her mother, followed by 
Frederick, who looked’ quite anxiously in her 
face, while his sister repeated his observations, 


' to see ifshe were displeased with him for asking 


if she were not cruel to tie his hands behind 
him. But the gentle and pleasant looks of his 
mother, showed him she was not; and he open- 
ed his hand and asked her to see his snail. 

* Poor little thing, it is very hot and uncom- 
fortable in your hand, Frederick ; let it crawl on 
the wall; and come stand by ‘me, while I sit 
on this bank, so green and beautiful, and feel 
the soft, sweet wind blow on my face; I will 
tell you what cruelty is.” 

“Oh cruelty,—that I can understand better 
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than cruel ;. for when I hear cruel, I keep think- 
ing of the chair all the time.” 

** Both words mean the same thing ; but let 
me see your arm, Frederick,” said Mrs, Mar- 
shall, after he had placed the snail on the wall. 

** Oh, ’tis all well, mother ; you can’t see any 
splinters there, now.” 

*‘Thurt you very much getting them out; 
and it made me feel very sorry to be obliged to 
hurt you, my son; but I know if [ did not take 
out the splinters, your arm would grow worse, 
and worse, until it made you really ill; do 
you think it was cruel for me to do it, though 
I knew how much it would hurt you ?” 

** No, mother.” 

** Well, my dear, when you do wrong, if I 
do not punish you, you will grow worse, and 
worse, until you are really so bad, nobody can 
love you. If I punish you in time, I shall, with- 
out doubt, cure you of many, faults, just as I 
cured your arm by taking out the black rough 
splinters. It would have been very eruel to let 
those sharp things remain in your tender skin, 
when I knew how much pain they would cause 
you. It is cruel to hurt any thing for any pur- 
pose but its good. Do you understand the 
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meaning of cruel, and cruelty, now,Frederick?”’ 

** Yes, mother’”’—and after a few moments 
thoughts he added, “ and I don’t think it was 
cruel to tie my hands behind me for hurting 
Maria; but I was not crue! to the snail, moth- 
er; because I never saw one before, and 
thought it was a worm, that had crawled into 
the shell, which I wanted.” 

“No, dear, you was not cruel then, because 
you minded your sister, and stopped when she 
told you it was unkind. If you had pulled it 
out after she told you it ‘ould kill it, you 
would have been very cruel You are a little 
boy, and don’t know half how much your moth- 
er loves you ; if you did, you would think how 
sorry and sad it makes her feel to hurt you or 
give you pain.” 

“* You never punish Anna, mother.” 

“True, my dear, because she is good and 
obedient. -When she was as young as you 
are, I used to punish her; but now she has the 
habit of obedience, and that always makes chil- 
dren good.” 

* When I am a big boy, do you think I shall 
be like Anna; for I should like very much not 
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to be shut up; or have my hands tied behind 
me.” 

“ T am sure you will, my dear, if you desire 
it; because when little boys, or big boys, wish 
for any thing, they do all in their power to ob- 
tain it. All you have to do, my son, is to be 
obedient to your parents and superiors, (supe- 
riors mean those who are older and wiser than 
you are) and you will be as good as Anna, or 
any body in the town.” 

Anna who felt quite sure that she understood 
the meaning of cruel, had gone to gather some 
flowers from her own garden, and now return-. 
ed with a beautiful bunch for her mother and 
brother. 

“Thank you, my dear,” said Mrs. Mar- 
shall, placing them in her bosom, “ they are 
very fragrant.” 

Anna looked so pleased to see her mother 
decorated with flowers of her own raising, that 
Frederick said, ‘‘ Father says J shall have a 
little garden too, when I am big enough; and 
then you will wear my flowers; won’t you 
mother °” said he, coming close to her, and 
looking affectionately in her face. 

* Yes, my dear; but you need not wait un- 


ul you are a big boy to give me something | 
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love much better than flowers, or fruit, or any 
thing, that can be raised in a garden.” 

“What is it, mother? what can I give 
you ?” 

‘*‘ Obedience, and affection.” 

“‘ 7] will, mother—I feel sure I shall bea 
good boy, now I know how sorry it makes you 
when I am naughty, and cross.’’ 

Mrs. Marshall smiled, and kissing his round, 
red cheek, said, ‘Il think you will try; and 
now I must leave you to the care of Anna. 
You may stay among the flowers, until she 
tells you to come in.” 

The children ran off delighted; they were 
happy, because they were good. Good children, 
great or small, rich or poor, are always happy. 


L, 
Rhodc-Island. 


LORD COLLINGWOOD’s LETTERS, 

The following extracts of letters from Lord 
Collingwood to his wife and daughters, con- 
tain so much excellent advice, and are so lit- 
‘le known, that £ cannot forbear republishing 
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them. Lord Collingwood was the intimate 
friend of Lord Nelson, and was with him dur- 
ing most of his splendid victories. His whole 
life was spent amid tumult and battle; and 
year after year passed without his ever being 
allowed time to go on shore; yet his letters 
prove that he was a judicious, as well as an 
affectionate father. 

He writes to his wife: ‘‘ How dothe dear 
girls go on? I would have them taught geo- 
metry, which of all sciences in the world, is the 
most entertaining ; it teaches the mind to dis- 
tinguish between truths, and such things as 
have merely the appearance of being truths, 
better than any other. Their education, and 
the proper cultivation of the sense, which God 
has given them, are the objects on which my 
happiness most depends. To inspire them 
with a love for every thing virtuous and honora- 
ble, though in rags, and with contempt for 
vanity in embroidery, is the way tomake them 
the darlings of my heart. They should not only 
read, but their books should be carefully se- 
lected. They should never have access to two 
books at the same time ; but when a subject 
is begun, it should be finished before any thing 
else is undertaken. I am persuaded that the 
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generality of people, particularly fine ladies, 
only adore God because they are told it is pro- 
per, and the fashion to go to church; but I 
would have my girls gain such knowledge of 
the works of creation, that they may have a 
fixed idea of the nature of that Being, who 
could be the author of such a world. 

To his daughters, he writesthus: ‘The 
greatest pleasure I have amid my toils and 
troubles, is the expectation of finding that the 
understanding, which it has pleased God to 
give you, has been cultivated with care and as- 
siduity. Your future happiness and respecta- 
bility, depend on the diligence with which you 
apply to the attainment of knowledge, at this 
period of your life; and I hope that no negli- 
gence of your own will be a bar to your pro- 
gress. : 

My beloved children, so much interested am 
I that you should be worthy of the esteem of 
good and wise people, that when I write I can- 
not forbear to enforce the instruction you re- 
ceive by admonition of my own; pointing out 
to you the great advantages that will result 
from a temperate conduct and sweetness of man- 
ner toall people, on all occasions. It does not 
follow that you are to coincide and agree in 
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showing them your reason for dissenting from 
their opinion, your argnment and opposition to 
it should not be tinctured by any thing offen- 
sive. Never, for one moment, forget that you 
are a gentlewoman ; let all your words and all 
your actions mark you gentle. I never knew 
your mother,—your dear, your good mother,— 
say a harsh, or a hasty thing, to any person in 
my life. Endeavour to imitate her. I am 
quick and hasty in my temper; my sensibility 
is sometimes touched with a trifle, and my ex- 
pression of it is as sudden as gunpowder ; but, 
my darling, it is a misfortune, which not hav- 
ing been sufficiently restrained in my youth, 
has caused me much pain. Indeed, it has giv- 
en me more trouble to subdue this natural im- 
petuosity, than any thing I ever undertook. I 
believe you are both mild; but ifever you feel 
in your little breasts that you inherit a particle 
of your father’s infirmity, restrain it, and quit 
the subject that has caused it, until your se- 
renity be recovered. So much for mind and 
manners; next for accomplishments. No 
sportsman ever hits a partridge without aiming 
at it; and skill is acquired by repeated at- 
tempts. It is the same thing in every art; un- 
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less you aim at perfection, you will never attain 
it; but frequent attempts will make it easy. 
Never, therefore, do any thing with indiffer- 
ence. Whether it be to mend a rent in your 
garment, or finish the most delicate piece of 
art, endeavour to do it as perfectly as possible. 
When you write a letter, give it your greatest 
care, that it may be as perfect in all its parts as 
you can make it. Let it be sense expressed in 
the most plain, intelligible, and elegant manner, 
that you are capable of. If in a familiar epis- 
tle you should be playful and jocular, guard 
carefully that your wit be not sharp, so as to 
give pain to any person ; and before you write 
a sentence, examine it, even the words of 
which it is composed, that there be nothing 
vulgar, or inelegant in them. Remember, my 
dear, that your letter is the picture of your 
brains; and those whose brains are a com- 
pound of folly, nonsense, and impertinence, 
are to blame to exhibit them to the contempt 
of the world, or the pity of their friends. To 
write a letter without proper stops, with crook- 
ed lines, and great flourishing dashes, is inele- 
gant; it either argues ignorance of what is 
proper, or great indifference toward the person 
to whom it is addressed, and is consequently 
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disrespectful. It makes no amends to add an 
apology for having scrawled a sheet of paper ; 
or of bad pens, for you should mend them ; 
or want of time, for nothing is more important 
to you, or to which your time can be more 
properly devoted. I think I can know the 
character of a lady, pretty nearly by her hand- 
writing. ‘The dashers are all impudent, how- 
ever they may conceal it from themselves, or 
others; and the scribblers flatter themselves 
with the vain hope, that as their letter cannot 
be read, it may be mistaken for sense. I am 
very anxious to come to England; for I have 
lately been unwell. The greatest happiness, 
which expect there, is vo find that my dear 
girls have been assiduous in their learning. 
May God Almighty bless you, my beloved lit- 
tle Sarah, and sweet Mary, too.” 

Another is addressed to his daughters a few 
months afterwards: ‘‘ Endeavour, my beloved 
girls, to attain those qualities, which constitute 
an amiable and honorable woman. God has 
‘impressed on every breast a certain knowledge 
of right and wrong, which we call conscience. 
No person ever did a kind action without feel- 
ing that it was good ; it creates a pleasure that 
nothing else can produce; and this pleasure 
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is greater when the act, which causes it, is veil- 
ed from the eye of the world. On the other 
hand, no person ever did, or said, an unkind, 
or mischievous thing, who did not, in the very 
instant, feel that he had done wrong. This 
feeling is a natural monitor, and never will de- 
ceive, if due regard be paid to it. One good 
rule, which you should ever bear in mind, and 
act up to, as much as possible, is never to say 
any thing, which you may afterwards wish un- 
said, or do what you may afierwards wish un- 
done. Education may be divided into three 
parts; all of great importance to happiness, 
but in different degrees. The first is the cul- 
tivation of the mind, thet you may have a 
knowledge of right and wrong, and acquire 
habits of virtue and honor. The second part 
of education, is a competent knowledge how to 
manage your affairs, whatever they may happen 
to be; to know how to direct the economy of 
your house ; and to keep exact accounts of ev- 
ery thing which concerns you. I hope you 
ate both very skilful in arithmetic. Independ- 
ently of its great use to every body in every 
situation of life, it is one of the most curious 
and entertaining sciences that can be conceiv- 
ed. The characters which are used, 1 2. 3. 
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are of Arabic origin ; and that by adding, sub- 
tracting, and dividing them, we should come, 
at last, to results so far beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the human mind without them, is so 
wonderful, if they were of no real use, they 
would be exercised for mere entertainment ; 
and it would be the fashion for accomplished 
people, instead of cakes and cards at their routs, 
to take coffee and a difficult question in the 
~ Rule of Three, or Extracting the Square Root. 
The third part of education is not less valua- 
ble than the others. It is how to practise 
those manners and that address, which will 
recommend you to the respect of strangers. 
Boldness and forwardness are exceedingly dis- 
gusting, but at the same time, shyness and 
bashfulness, and shrinking from the conversa- 
tion of those with whom you ought to associ- 
ate, are repulsive and unbecoming. There 
are many hours in every person’s life, which 
are not spent in any thing important ; but it is 
necessary that they should not be passed idly. 
Music, dancing, and other accomplishments 
should fill up these hours of leisure, which 
would otherwise be heavy on you. Nothing 
wearies me more than to see a young lady at 
home, sitting with her arms across, or twirling 
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her thumbs for want of something todo. Poor 
thing! I always pity her; for I am sure her 
head is so emptv she cannot devise the means 
of pleasing herself. Perfect yourselves in all I 
recommend ; and then how dearly shall I love 
you! May God bless you both, my dearest 
children.” 


OUR PLAYTHINGS. 


Susan has a waxen doll, 
With little bright blue eyes ; 
And Mary has a “ Pretty Poll,” 
That stuns me with his cries. 


Dear James has made a handsome ship, 
With famous masts and sails ; 

And Pa’ has bought for little Phip, 
A wooden cow and pails. 


Ann has a purple, glossy dove ; 
Jane thinks her garden grand ; 

But I have something that I love 
Better than birds, or land. 


It never speaks a word to me, 
And yet ’tis always new ; 

Tis full of stories, as can be,— 
And pretty, verses too. 


I always loved to read my book— 
But this the best of any ; 

Pray would you at the title look ? 
It isthe Miscellany ! 
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Ou, who is that, laughing, and singing, and 
skipping about so merrily ? It is little Flora ; 
the happiest child almost in all the city. Flo- 
ra always looks good humoured; and that is 
the reason we all love her. She looks very 
pretty ; and that is because she is good. Ev- 
ery one who is good, is pretty; we like to look 
at them, and like to be with them. We all 
like to see handsome features, but we like 
much more, that loveliness which goodness 
gives to the countenance. Flora has a kind 
mamma: she sits often by her side, and dress- 
es her doll, while her mamma talks to her of 
many pleasant things. The little girl makes 
all the clothes for her doll; when she has 
learnt to make those well, she will know how 
to make and mend her own; and that is what 
all should learn to do. Flora is always neat 
and clean: she keeps her things all in order : 
you will never see her aprons thrown about in 
the chairs, nor her bonnet and gloves out of 
place. No; she goes to the closet and puts her 
nice cape-bonnet where it will not get soiled, 
or bent, and folds her shaw! carefully ;—so she 
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—— 
is always ready to go with her friends, and 
never detains them, as some careless children 
do. 

Flora, when she plays, is very gentle, though 

full of mirth. The other day she was running 
in the garden, and there she found a little 
-bird; she knew it was young, and had not yet 
learnt to fly ; for the feathers were not fully 
grown. The poor thing had lost its mother, 
and was very hungry. The little girl took it 
gently in her hand, and carried it imto the 
house to her mamma, who said it must be put 
into a basket, and fed carefully. It revived 
in a short time; and Flora was quite happy 
when she thought that by good nursing it 
might be made to live, and perhaps fly in the 
garden, anc sing her many gay songs. 

Flora watched and fed the young bird, from 
day to day. He grew tame and fed from her 
hand, making a soft, chirping sound, as if to 
thank her for the care she had taken of him. 
One morning, after he had been nursed, sever- 
al weeks, he flew away, through the opened 
window. At first, Flora felt sorry, and feared 
that she would not see him again,—and she 
said to her mamma that she was afraid he 
would prove ungrateful. But Flora’s mamma 
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told her that she must not blame the little bird, 
even if it did not return, “ for he cannot,” said 
she, “think as we do: his instinct teaches 
him to fly abroad, and nestle among the green 
branches of the trees, when he is tired. It is 
very likely, my little daughter, that your favor- 
ite will be seen in the garden, sitting, perhaps, 
on some sunny bough, joining his soft notes to 
the many birds which fills the air with their 
melody. Perhaps your little bird will be busy 
too, in making a curious nest in some snug 
place. | 

Does not my dear Flora know the difference 
between herself and the little birds ? They 
like Flora, move from place to place. Like 
Flora, they eat and drink: chey are nourished 
and grow. Like Flora, too, they sing gay 
songs, andin their way, too, they talk to their 
mates. Why then, is my darling Flora happier 
than the singing birds? and how does she dif- 
fer from them ?” 

Flora thought a great while; but she did 
know how to answer her mother’s question ; 
she did not know then, that it was having a ra= 
tional mind, that made her happier than the 
birds of the air. 
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When her mamma said, “ My Rails can 
talk to her dear friends, and listen to their con- 
versation ; she can every day learn something 
more than she knew before: she loves her 
kind and affectionate friends, and her little 
brothers and sisters. It is Flora’s mind which 
makes her know and feel all this; and as she 
lives and grows older, she will, year by year, 
learn wiser and better things than she knows 
now. But the little birds learn in a very short 
time, all they are ever to know; and they do 
not improve as they grow older, like children, 
and grown persons.” 

God, our Heavenly Father, gave Flora this im- 


proveable mind, and gave her too, all else that 
makes her happy. This good God will love 
my child if she tries to do well; and He will 
give her more and more knowledge. 


De, 


CONUNDRUMS. 


1. Why is a drawn tooth like a thing forgotten ? 
2. What difference is there [between a live fish and a 
fish alive ? 
> Why is Providence like old Port wine ? 
In what part of London should Quakers live ? 


Why is the famous Mr. McAdam like one of the 
wonders of the world ? 
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THE FAIRY. 
A FABLE. 


Lirt.e Julia one day passed by a gardenyand 
saw a large purple fox-glove in full bloom. 
‘What beautiful flowers!” she exclaimed. 
“‘T don’t wonder the fairies love to sleep in 
them ; they are just large enough for a fairy 
chamber. I wonder people don’t write about 
fairies, now. I love dearly to read what the 
Scotch believe about their coming into the 
house, on the moon beams, to clean the pantry 
up so nicely, and leave a six-pence in a neat, 
dairy maid’s shoe. It is good luck to have a 
fairy for a friend ; I wish I could see one !”’ 

She had scarcely spoken the words, when 
something like a humming-bird, whizzed past 
her, and the next moment a most elegant litile 
creature perched upon her hand. She was not 
more than two inches high, and most perfectly 
proportioned. She had two guaze-like wings, 
crossed with silky lines, just like the pretty 
green cricket, that makes such a chirping a- 
bout the house in autumn. Her robe was a 
web which the field spider had woven, and she 
had a little belt of dew-drops, which the queen 
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of the fairies had given her, because she was 
such a favourite at their minnikin court. Her 
shoes were made of a miller’s wing, and she 
wore in her sun-colored hair, one solitary little 
blossom of the Mouse-ear Scorpian grass. 

“Pretty, pretty creature! what do you 
want ?”’ said Julia. 

‘‘ You wished to see a fairy, and I am come,” 
she answered ; and her little voice was as fine 
as a musquito’s, but very sweet. 

* And will you give me every thing I want, 
as other faries do ?” asked Julia. 

TI will, if you follow my directions.” 

The little girl promised she would. The 
fairy gave her an hour glass, filled with chrys- 
tal sand; and told her that if at the end of one 
month, she could truly say she had not wasted 
one hour in idleness, or ill-humour, she should 
have whatever she asked, as a reward. 

“‘ But must I never play ?”’ asked Julia. 

“‘Certainly,’’ replied the fairy. “ Play is 
necessary to your health; and beside all that, 
you can learn something while you are amus- 
ing yourself, if you are an attentive little girl. 
When you run in-the fields you can observe 
how all the insects are busy; how the birds 

build their nests, by patiently bringing one 
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straw at a time in their mouths; and how the 

flowers grow by little and little, every day, un- 
til they become perfect: these will teach you 
to keep your mind always active, that a grain 
of knowledge every day, may make it grow 
larger and larger, like the flowers.” 

Julia kept her promise to the fairy. Wheth- 
er working or playing, she always tried to learn 
something useful. Sometimes she would grow 
weary of work or study before her task was 
finished ; but she would not give up. 

** it will do me good to learn to persevere,” 
she would say. Sometimes when playing, she 
would think her companions were not fair, 
and she would begin to feel angry; but she 
would stop herself by thinking. 

“ This is a good chance to strengthen the 
habit of being amiable. I will not waste time 
in ill-humour.”’ 

When the month closed, the fairy again ap- 
peared. ‘‘ You have kept your word my lit- 
tle girl,’ said she. ‘‘ I know you tell me the 
truth; if you did not, my green wings would 
fold up as soon as I touched you; for a fairy 
cannot live near a liar. Now you shall have 
your reward. What do you wish ?” 

“T want the handsomest garden that ever 
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was seen,’’ replied Julia; ‘‘ so handsome and 
to sweet, that the birds will come and build 
their nests there, of their own accord !” 

The next day, when Julia walked out to see 
whether the fairy had kept her part of the 
promise, she was delighted with the most beau- 
tiful sight, her eyes ever beheld. There was 
a perfect garden, laid out in walks, and planted 
with every variety of beautiful flowers. In the 
middle a marble fountain continually sent out 
a trickling stream of pure water. Beneath it 
grew luxuriantly the Cowslip, the Cardinal- 
flower, the Canadian Rhododendron, and all 
the plants that love to drink up moisture: even 
the little timid Violets that tried to come near 
the fountain, grew rapidly in size and beauty. 

Those who envied Julia, said they would 
not work so hard for such a garden; for it 
would all die when winter came on, and the 
fountain would be frozen. But Julia replied 
**T have evergreens there, which will live the 
winter through ; and the green tassels of my 
larch trees will be hung out even when the 
snow is on the ground. And my violet will 
come up in new beauty when winter is gone; — 
and my Tulips, and Narcissus, and Hyacinths,. 
will only hide themselves for a while, till 
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the Snow-drops has peeped out from the ice to 
ask when the sun is coming. My garden will 
last forever, and my fountain will never fail; 
for nobody ever trusted my fairy and found 
themselves deceived! And so it was: Julia’s 
garden grew in beauty every year: the acorns 
became great oaks; and the birds came there, 
of their own accord, to build their nests, and 
rear their little ones. 

Do my young readers ask what I mean by 
this fable? The good fairy, who gave such 
great gifts was Industry! the fountain was Edu 
cation! The flowers and the trees were Know- 
ledge ! and the birds, with their nests and 


young ones, were the Love and Respect, which 
‘always follow talents and information, when 
united with goodness. 


CHARADE., 
The following was invented by a great man, to amuse the 
little ones at his own fire-side. 


My first connects disjointed words ; 
My second hard is found ; 

My whole supports the forest pride, 
Diffusing warmth around. 


ANSWER TO CHARADE. Page 310. 
Pen-napkin. 
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GEORGE TRUSTY. 


Grorce Trusty was born in a pretty vil- 
lage in Massachusetts. His father was an 
honest farmer, who had partly paid for his 
land. Until he was ten years of age, George 
was one of the happiest little beings, that ever 
frisked over the green fields, skated on the 
pond, chased the turkeys home, whens they 
dared to intrude into a neighbor’s field, or 
rode to mill on Silver.* He was very active ; 
he could drive the oxen, for the ploughman; 
he could husk corn, and rake hay, and pick ap- 
ples, and split wood, and take care of the poul- 
try, and hunt the barn for eggs, and run of er- 
rands, all day; and be ready in the evening for 
play, or for study. When George was ten years 
old, his father was obliged to send four of his 
children into the world, to earn their own living. 
William was sent to sea; Mary was put toa 
trade; Henry was bound to a silver smith; 
and George was sent by his father to Boston, 
to live as a servant with a physician, who was 
friendly to the .family, and who promised to 
watch over his morals. Little George did not 
feel very sad at the thoughts of leaving home. 


*The name of the old horse. 
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ce 


He had often heard of the city, and the state- 
. house, and the great new market, and the 
mall; but now he was sure to see all these 
things ! Great preparations were made for his 
departure. ‘He had new clothes, and new 
books, a new slate, and a whole quire of paper. 
His mother made him a large cake, which she 
wrapped up, and put into his trunk. He had 
many injunctions not to forget his writing, ci- 
phering, and geography; and made many pro- 
mises that he would often write to his mother. 
Before his departure, his father went with him 
to the minister’s, an aged man, who loved all 
his parishioners, and studied to promote their 
welfare. He received them kindly. Mr. Trus- 
ty told his errand ; that as George was going 
to the city to spend a year at service, he had 
brought him there, to receive advice respecting 
his new duties. The old gentleman took 
George by the hand, and a tear stood in either 
eye, as he looked upon his ruddy, happy coun- 
tenance, and thought whatachance there was 
if he ever returned home, as blithesome, or as 
healthy as he then was. “‘ George,” saidhe, ** be 
not mortified that you are to become a servant ; 
good conduct will make any station honoura- 
ble. Never frown when you are spoken to of 
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your master, or mistress; but oblige yourself 
to break down this pride, if you find it in your 
bosom. Study their interest, as if it were your 
own. Be not familiar with the other servants, 
until you have proved their worth. The city, 
I am told, George, is a dangerous place 
for young people. Be careful never to play in 
the streets; none but boys of doubtful charac- 
ter would condescend to such an amusement ; 
take the nearest way to the place your master 
sends you, and hurry back, without looking to 
the right side, or the left. There are danger- 
ous resorts, George, called theatres. Oh, 
shun them, my son, if you love your father, or 
your mother, who has reared youso kindly. 
Rich men, when they indulge their children 
in this amusement, can go with them, or send 
some one to take care of them; but if you 
should go, you would have no one to watch over 
you, and you would, perhaps, become acquaint- 
ed with Wicked boys, who would be delighted 
to seduce you from virtue. Promise me, my 
son, that you will never, even should your mas- 
ter give you leave, enter either of these thea- 
tres, until you are old enough to be able to 
shun the evil, and secure the good of the ex- 
hibition.” 
o 
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George readily promised; much to the sat- 
isfaction of his father, who placed great reli- 
ance upon his son’s love of truth. Then the 
minister continued: ‘I hope, George, should 
your duties afford you any leisure, you will 
know how to employ it. You are a good 
scholar; take your books with you, my son. 
Go over all your studies, and do not forget to 
read your Bible every day. There are reades 
who do not read, as there are those who have 
eyes anddo not see. Benotone of these. You 
can think over the pages you have been read- 
ing, even while taking care of your master’s 
horse. Should you, as is often the case, be 
told by your master to remain in any particular 
place until his return, you can take that time 
to repeat over your arithmetical tables; you 
can take a sentence and parse it, repeating 
over the rules, to impress them upon your 
memory; you can with a simple piece of 
chalk and the barn door, continue your cipher- 
ing, setting yourself difficult sums, while wait- 
ing for your master; and -what is better than 
any other employment, you can read your Bi- 
ble and pray. Try to please your mistress ; 
never enter the house, without carefully scrap- 
ing and brushing your shoes; and never let 

7* 
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the marks of your fingers be seen on the doors, 
or furniture ; answer the bell promptly; stand 
and listen to her directions, attentively ; be 
kind to thechildren. My dear fellow, remem- 
ber you hope to return to your home in one 
year; your master has engaged to give for 
your services during that time, one hundred 
dollars, which will help your father to pay the 
debt he owes for his farm. A year will soon 
pass away; and if you can but keep your in- 
nocence, you will be pleased on your return 
to think of the curious scenes you have wit- 
nessed. Be cheerful, whatever happens to 
you; remember you did not cast your lot; and 
whatever it may be, ‘the mind is the man, and 
contentment is a kingdom.’ ” 

The old man then kissed George, gave him 
a Bible, and blessed him. 


* * * * * * * 


George looked very grave on his return 
home ; but by his father’s desire, he repeated 
to his mother, all the good advice the minister 
had given him. His mother begged him to 
write it all down, and follow it, in every respect. 
She made George promise, should he find any 


thing in the streets, or elsewhere, to seek to 
re 
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restore it, whatever it might be, to the right 
owner ; she made him promise to go to chnrch 
whenever he could be spared; to take good 
care of his clothes, and mind and comb his 
hair often and faithfully. She showed him 
the thread case she had made for him, and 
bade him mend for himself, when he could, 
without troubling any one to take care of him; 
‘‘and when the difficulty is too great for your 
skill,” said she, “‘the cook or chambermaid will 
befriend you, if you readily bring them wood 
and water, and return the obligation by some 
act of kindness.” 

George, indeed, had line upon line, and pre- 
cept upon precept. He was shrewd ; and said 
wittily enough, for one of his age, that, instead 
of having here and there a little, he had here 
a good deal, and there a good deal. At last, 
he bade farewell to his pleasant home, and all 
the scenes of his happy youth, and launched 
into this busy world, better prepared than 
many older than himself. George’s master 
was a physician, of respectable standing, of 
middle life, with sufficient practice. He was’ 
very active himself, and understood employing 
those around him. George was to take care 
of the horse and chaise; there were many 
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valuable plants to be tended; a garden to be 
kept in order ; and errands in every part of the 
town to be done. He had a good, very good 
mistress ; she saw that he wanted for nothing 
it was her duty to supply ; and she soon found 
that in George they hada treasure. She often 
begged him of his master as a great indulgence 
to the children, who were all well pleased to 
be with George. Many a pleasant walk he 
had with him; they went together all over 
the town, at different times. Little Harry with 
his plume in his hat, chose that George should 
train with them, and be hisdrummer. Master 
William, often obtained leave for him to go 
upon the Common with him, 2nd raise his kite 
Little Mary admired the boxes and chairs, and 
little pails, and churns, that George made for 
her play-house ; and when it was ascertained 
that George could drive a horse, as well as 
tackle the chaise, his mistress would often tell 
him to put on his best clothes, and prepare to 
drive herself and children into the country. 
This was a great indulgence in George’s es- 
timation ; he went to see the rail way, and the 
colleges, and Bunker Hill, and on one occa- 
sion, even went as far as Salem, with his mis- 
tress and the little ones. George endeavored 
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not to forget any of the good directions that 
were given him. He often heard from home, 
and was able to assure his friends that although 
he longed much to see them all, yet he was 
contented to remain where he was. George 
had brought from home his dog Trim, a great 
favorite of all. He was a good natured, affec- 
tionate creature, and beguiled many hours for 
George, and his young masters; but Boston 
is a dangerous place for dogs, as well as for 
boys. It became a law that they must not be 
seen without a collar. What then, would be- 
come of Trim? Should he not obtain one, he 
might be killed by any one, who would be jus- 
tified by so doing. In this dilemma, George 
first became very sad. Trim was his only 
property. He loved him. ‘Trim had left all 
to follow him—he was bound to stand by him— 
he could not help crying when he thought he 
was too poor to buy a collar, and had no safe 
way of sending the poor dog back to his father. 
His mistress saw that he was unhappy, and 
kindly inquired the cause of his grief. 
George’s tears were soon dissipated, and Trim 
had a smart collar, with the name of his mas- 
ter, George Trusty, engraved upon it. One 
day Trim met with a dreadful accident; a stick 
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of wood fell upon him, and broke one of his 
legs. George was very much grieved; he 
knew not what to do, and the poor dog 
would have been lame for life, had not a stu- 
dent of his master’s offered to set it. George 
held the poor creature, and the young doctor 
was very skilful, and often directed how he 
should be taken care of. The dog was very 
patient; and after a short time he became 
well enough to run after George, and to play 
with the children. One day George went to 
market, with Trim running after him; on his 
return, he missed his faithful dog. He felt 
anxious, lest some mischief should befall him ; 
but was soon relieved, by hearing his well 
known bark, and hearing him scrape with his 
foot against the barn-door to be let in; but 
what was George’s astonishment when he be- 
held Trim helping along, as well as he was 
able, a straage dog, with a broken leg! The 
poor dumb animals testified, as well as they 
could, what they desired. It was evident 
Trim remembered with gratitude the treat- 
ment he had received during his misfortune ; 
that he had communicated this to his distressed 
friend, and had encouraged him to go with- 
him to his master’s. The Doctor and his family 
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laughed very much, at receiving this new pa- 
tient ; he complimented the young student upon 
the fame he had already acquired for his skill, 
and praised Trim’s sympathy and sagacity. The 
strange dog had his limb bound up; but the 
Doctor said he should not wish to keep a dog 
hospital, and told George that he had better not 
carry his dog from home with him, or he would 
bring all the sick dogs in the city to be healed. 
George after this was told that if he kept a dog 
in the city, he must pay a fine of five dollars a 
year. This was a new difficulty to him; and 
an uncle of his arriving, about this time, in a 
vessel from Portland, George told him his 
trouble, and begged him to take Trim home 
with him, and treat him kindly for his sake. 
The arrangement was soon made. George 
went with his poor dumb friend on board the 
vessel, and saw him locked up below. The 
wind was fair, and in an hour the vessel left 
the harbour. When George could see her 
no longer, he could not help feeling sad at the 
thought that he should never again see his 
pocr Trim; never again have his honest wel- 
come at his return; or his warning voice in 
time of danger; or share with him his frugal 
repast. He returned home to his duty. It 
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was a warm day, and his master had many sick 
persons to attend. He marked out work for 
George, and then told him to wait patiently 
in the barn for his return. His mistress sat 
where she-could observe him from her window, 
and could not help holding him up as an ex- 
ample to her eldest boy, who was that day 
unwell, and very cross. 

“Look at George, my dear,” said she, “ on- 
ly two years older than yourself, he has work- 
ed diligently in the heat and dust, without the 
comforts that you have. What would you say, 
William, to be away from all your friends, 
and have to work as hard as George does, 
without any kind mother to praise and comfort ° 
him, without his brothers and sisters to talk 
with him ; deprived even of his favorite dog ! 
Look at George, if you can leave fretting long 
enough, my son, and observe him. See, he 
has finished his work, has taken off his dirty 
apron, has washed his face and hands clean, 
and although the sun shines in so warmly, he 
will not leave the barn, as his master ordered 
him. Look at him, William! He seems to 
_ be writing upon the barn-door. The let- 
ters are large. I sholild like very much to 
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know what he has written. Go down, William, 
and bring me word.” 

William returned and told his mother the 
sentence upon the door was this, ‘ Content- 
ment is a kingdom’’—“ he is now reading a 
new book which his uncle has bought for him ; 
it is the Life and Essays of Dr. Franklin.” 

Mrs. ———, was very pleasingly impressed 
with the sentiment which George wrote on the 
door, ‘‘ Why cannot you try to be contented, my 
son ?” said she. 

** Mother,” said William, ‘‘ you can speak 
very well upon this subject; but I dare say 
the sentence George wrote was only some old 
copy of his.” 

Mrs. took pains to walk tothe barn, 
to ask him where he learnt that good lesson, 
and what he understood by it.. Then George 
told her the circumstances of his father taking 
him to the minister for advice, before he came 
to service. 

“‘He told me among other things,” said 
George, “ that contentment was a kingdom.” 
This I did not understand ; and I asked my 
mother to explain it to me; and asI found I 
began to be weary with obeying my master’s 


directions to remain here until his return, I 
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thought of my mother’s advice, and what the 
minister said to me of trying to be cheerful.” 
Mrs. ———— returned in triumph to ber son, 
and continued to exhort him upon the folly of 
his uneasiness and crossness until he prom- 
ised her he would try to be cheerful and con- 
tented. About five days after George had 
parted with his dumb friend, Trim, as he was 
amusing himself by making the horse follow 
him round the yard after a crust of bread, he 
heard a well known bark and scraping at the 
barn-deor; he ran and opened it—when who 
should he see but Trim! Out of breath, trans- 
ported with joy at again seeing his master, all 
travel-worn and hungry, he sprang forward, lick- 
ed his master’s hand, jumped about in a thous- 
and gambols, and seemed beside himself with 
joy. George was almost as delighted as Trim. 
The interview was indeed a reproach to many 
meetings which occur among men every day. 
Dr. ———— saw this interview, and was much 
affected by it; he ordered that Trim should 
have but little food given him at first; but the 
poor creature could not eat. He could not again 
be enticed to leave the house, appearing to fear 
there was some intention to send him away. 
He seemed uneasy, whenever George left him ; 
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and ina few days, this faithful, affectionate 
creature dropped himself at the feet of George, 
as he sat in the garden, looked wishfully up in 
his face for a few moments, seemed grateful 
for the kind caresses of his young master, lick- 
ed his hand as he left off patting his head, and 
expired ! George shed tears, and so did all the 
boys, and little Mary. They were all inquisi- 
tive to learn, how he escaped from the vessel, 
and how he found his way back. He had 
never been to Portland ; by what instinct could 
he determine the route he ought totake? The 
animal was but three years old. William re- 
marked that little Mary, although four years of 
age, could not be trusted to find her way alone 
from school. George in a few days received a 
letter from his uncle, telling him that Trim 
was very uneasy during the voyage, that as 
soon as the vessel touched the wharf, he sprang 
on shore, and was out of sight in a moment. 
The distance was 118 miles; and by 
reckoning the time when he left Portland, 
it was evident that he was on his way to 
Boston, about twenty-four hours, without 
the compass, which directs the poor sailor 
across the stormy sea,—or sign post, the 
friendly guide to the weary ,traveller,—or lan- 
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guage to ask direction on his way. This poor 
dumb creature, led by love to his young mas- 
ter, found his way through forests, over hills, 
across rivers, without food, or rest,—never 
pausing, until he again beheld the object of 
his affections. 5. Be 


INFANT SCHOOLS, 
I suppose most of my young readers have 
been. to the Infant School, and heard them 
explain the pictures, which the teachers show 


them; and spell; and count; and sing the 
multiplication-table, and the vowels, a, e, i, 0, 
u, andy; and then pipe up with their feeble, 
but very pleasant little voices, 


*T am so fond of the Infant School, 
I can’t stay away !” 


Perhaps children do not know how much 
good these schools have done, and are doing. 
They keep a great many children out of the 
street, where they would be likely to find bad 
companions, who would téach them to lie, and 
swear, and steal. In Spitalfields, England, 
the children had such habits of stealing that 
the men who brought fruit into market, would 
lose more than half of it by their means; but 
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after the Infant School was established, they 
profited so much by the good lessons the teach- 
er gave them, that they would pass by both 
flowers and fruit, without picking a currant, or 
plucking a leaf. 

A regard for the property of others is taught 
in the following manner. ‘The instructer will 
take a piece of silver from his pocket, and ask, 
‘“* Whose money is this ?”’ 

‘“¢ Yours,” they reply. 

‘¢ Has any one a right to take it from me ?” 

‘‘No; that would be stealing.” 

Then, throwing it on the ground, he asks, 
“ Whose is it, now ?” 

Ifa crowd of little ones spring forward to 
seize it, he will place his foot upon it, and ask, 
“‘ Has any one a right to take it ?” 

*“ No; not without your leave,” will be the 
reply. 

“If I let the money remain all night on the 
floor, has any one a right to it ?” 

They will answer, ‘“*Nobody—nobody. It 
is your money.”’ 

“‘Go home, then; and to-morrow.morning 
we shall see if my money is still on the floor.” 

Would you believe it? these little children, 
from two to five years old, are so impressed 

g* 
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with this simple lesson, that they will every 
one pass by the money, without touching it ! 
Are not Infant Schools excellent things ? There 
is a great deal of want and misery in the world, 
of which, perhaps, my rich little readers donot 
accustom themselves to think; and Infant 
Schools do much to relieve this. I will tell 
one true anecdote of some poor little children 
who were almost perishing, for want of friendly 
help and instruction. 

Mrs. Baily was walking through an obscure 
street in Boston, one very cold day last winter 
‘when she thought of a poor washerwoman she 
sometimes employed, who lived there. Winter 
is the time, above all others, when we should 
think of the poor ; and Mrs. Baily resolved to 
visit this hard-working creature, to see if she 
had the comforts of life. An old ten-foot 
building was pointed out, as her residence. 
Many panes of the window were broken, and 
old hats and rags stuffed in to keep out the 
air. The door was locked; but Mrs. Baily, 
having cleaned a dirty pane of glass with 
some snow, was able to look in. ® There was 
not a spark of fire on the hearth; and on a 
bundle of hay, in one corner, sat two little 
children, one about four years old, and the 
other two. years old. They were wrapped 
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in some old dirty garments; and were hugging 
each other round the neck, to keep themselves 
warm. Mrs. Baily called to the eldest to open 
the door ; which she readily did. 

“ Where is your father, my poor children ?”” 
said she. 

** He is sick in the hospital.” 

““ How long has he been there '”’ 

“A great while.” 

** Where is your mother ?” 

‘* She has gone out to wash.” 

** Have you had any thing to eat, to-day ?” 

“* No, ma’am,”’ said little Mary, (as pretty 
and bright a child, as any one who will read 
this story) little ‘‘ Lucy keeps crying for some” 
thing to eat; but I tell her when mother comes 
home at night, we shall have some.” 

A small basket of shavings was all the fuel 
in the room; an iron pot containing some fish- 
es’ heads, stood on the hearth; a quart of 
meal was all the food the closet contained ; and 
a bunch of straw covered with a dirty horse- 
blanket, was their only bed. Mrs. Baily’s 
eyes filled With tears. She had children of her 
own at home; and she knew how much such 
little ones needed kindness and care. ‘“*‘God 
has sent me to them,” said she; ‘‘ and I wi! 
not forget them.”’ 
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She sent her own son with wood to make 
them a fire; and she herself, carried them 
food and clothing. She spoke to charitable 
societies in their behalf, and procured washing 
for the woman to do at home, so that she need 
not again leave her little ones to suffer. 
When Mrs, Baily first heard there was an In- 
fant School to be established, she blessed the 
institution, and immediately put her name 
down as a subscriber. 

Now these little children go to the Infant 
School, to be warmed, fed, and instructed, 
while their mother goes out to wash. 


If you have money given you, will you not 
give half of it to the Infant School? Will you 
not part with your playthings, and make your 
bits of silk into pincushions and needle-books, 
for the sake of helping such poor little suffer- 
ers, as I have been telling you of ? 


CHARADE. 
PRSVRYPRFCTMNVRKPTHSPR 
CPTS. ‘ 
Only one letter is wanting to make the above an intelli- 
gible sentence : what is it ? 
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Honey-comb. 
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THE LITTLE PHILGSOPHER. 


A sook has just been published by Carter & 
Henpee, called “ The Little Philosophers.” 
It is intended to show how philosophy is con- 
nected with the most simple things in life, and 
to put children upon thinking for themselves. 

Scene, a Parlor ; an infant is creeping about the 
floor, playing with a newspaper. Two litile children, 
Ann and William, are trying to make the fire burn. 


Enter their mother with a copy of “* The Little Philoso- 
pher ” in her hand, 


Mother. Come here, my little children; I 
have bought you a new book, and am going to 


teach you Philosophy. 

Ann. Oh, mother, a new little book ; but 
it is too hard ; we cannot learn Philosophy. 

William. What is Philosophy, mother ? 

Mother. It is the first thing which children 
learn. 

William. Why mother, the first thing? 
then it must be the a,b,c. Who would think 
that would be called by such a name ? 

Mother. No, William; you learned a great 
many things, long before you learned the a, b, c. 

Ann. I am pretty sure the first thing that Z 
studied, was my letters. 
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Mother, Look at the baby, there,—what is 
he doing ? 

Ann. Oh! he is tearing that newspaper all 
to pieces; he will spoil it. 

Mother. No matter if he does; but what do 
you think he is doing it for ? 

William. I don’t know, unless it is for 
mischief. 
_ Mother. No, William; it is not for mischief. 
A piece of paper is something new and curious 
to him; and he likes to shake it about, to see 
how it will move; and to pull it to see how 
strong it is, and how easily it willtear. In 
that way he is learning the nature of it. 

Ann. See, now he has thrown it away. 

Mother. Yes, he is creeping along towards 
the cricket. He is going to examine that. 
Now he slides it along the carpet. He finds it 
is heavier than the paper. 

Ann. And harder. 

William. Now it has caught in the carpet. 

Mother. Yes, see he looks perplexed. He 
does not know why it stops; he is tipping it 
up ;—it is almost over ;—there it goes, thump on 
the floor. 

Ann. How frightened he looks. 

Mother. Yes, it is strange to him to see 
any thing fall and make a noise. But the next 
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time he will not be so much surpri.e1; he has 
learned something by this experiment in Phi- 
losophy. ; 

William. Why, mother, is this Philosophy ? 

Mother. Yes, William; and every child 
has a great deal of Philosophy to learn, before 
it can walk, or speak ; and much more, before 
it can read. 

Ann. But William and I have learned all 
the Philosophy ; we know all about paper and 
stools, and the table, and falling, and other 
things. 

Mother. I believe you were trying to make 
the fire burn, when I came in. 

William. Yes, mother; but it was oaly 
for fun; it is not cold. 

Mother. But what fun is there in building 
a fire ? 

William. Oh, I love to see it begin to 
smoke, and then blazea little ; and pretty soon 
higher and higher, till it is a great hot fire. 

Mother. But I don’t think your fire burns 
very well; what is the matter with it ? 

William. No, mother, we could not make 
it burn. 

Mother. But there is good dry wood there. 
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Ann. I know it, and some good coals ; but 
we could not fix it right. What is the reason 
your fires burn so much better than ours? 

Mother. Because I know something more 
about the nature of fire than you do. There 
is some Philosophy in that, which you have 
to learn. 

William. Will your new book tell us 
about that? Will it tell us what we blow the 
bellows for ? 

Mother. I don’t know; but I suppose it 
will tell us things like that. But come, we 
will try it. It is full of questions which I shall 
read ; and you must think of the answers. 


AMERICAN ILISTORY. 
Continued from page 323, vol. 2d. 

James. Why have you never told me any 
thing about the Salem witchcraft? are you 
afraid [ shall believe in witches ? 

Aunt M. No, my dear boy; I should never 
refrain from telling you any thing, for fear you 
should believe it. Ifa thing be true, I would 
have you believe it, by all means, whatever 
others may think of it; if it be untrue, I would 
have you convinced of it by your own under- 
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standing. The reason I have not spoken of 
the Salem witchcraft, is because we have not 
yet arrived at it in the order of history. The 
last talk we had was about king Phillip; he 
died in 1676; and the Salem witches flour- 
ished in 1692. 

James. How came they to flourish, as you 
call it? How could wise men believe in witches ? 

Aunt M. Because those were superstitious 
days ; and the wisest men have been more or 
less affected by the opigions that prevailed at 
the time they lived. Two hundred years 
hence, people will probably wonder that we 
could believe a great many things we do be- 
lieve; the same as we wonder now at the 
opinions of our ancestors. Witchcraft has had 
its day, and circumstances have proved even 
to the most superstitious that it was all a delu- 
sion ; we who live after it has been tried and 
proved, have no reason to pride ourselves upon 
our discrimination: it is an old saying, that 
“‘adwarf placed upon a giant’s shoulders, can 
see further than a giant.”” The true solar sys- 
tem, you know, was not discovered until sever- 
al ridiculous theories had been tried, and found 
to be good for nothing. Had we lived in the 
days of our forefathers, we should, no doubt, 
have been as superstitious as they were. 


L. of C. 
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James. ‘But, Aunt Maria, if people believed 
others were bewitched, how could they possi- 
bly believe that they were themselves be- 
witched ? 

Aunt M. Sometimes, I suppose, people who 
had nervous diseases, were foolish enough to 
think it was witchcraft; and sometimes, no 
doubt, people began by deceiving others, and 
at last their imaginations became so excited, 
that they deceived themselves. 

James. It is bad enough to deceive when 
it is likely to procure one money, or amuse- 
ment; why should people deceive, when it 
does others an injury, and does themselves no 
good ? 

‘Aunt M, There is nothing in human na- 
ture so strong as the love of producing excite- 
ment; by this, I mean the love of making a 
fuss—the desire of exciting wonder. Men 
have spent years and years of laborious study 
upon Astrology, merely encouraged by the 
hope of obtaining an exciting power over the 
minds of others, by seeming to possess a strange 
and startling knowledge of future events ; and 
sometimes, they pretend to have learned secrets 
from the stars, until their own minds become 
deceived, and they do actually believe that 
they can foretell events. 
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James. Ido not understand how they can 
thus deceive themselves. 

Aunt M. It is a deception of the imagina- 
tion, for which it is difficult to account. I 
will tell you what a trick my imagination once 
played me. Just at sun-set, I went to a house 
in the country, and as I stood waiting for 
some one to open the door, I looked over the 
adjoming fields. Under a large tree, I saw a 
flock of sheep, feeding ; they were very hand- 
some sheep, and uncommonly large, I thought. 
I looked at them for some time, and had no 
doubt of their being sheep—all at once I per- 
ceived they were barrels, placed under the 
tree to receive the fruit! My imagination de- 
ceived me. I had the idea in my mind that 
they were sheep, and that idea appeared like 
the real object, until my senses undeceived 
me. So it is with the astrologer and the witch: 
they first try to believe they have an uncom- 
mon power ; and sometimes they succeed in 
sincerely believing it. 

James. I know when I was a very little 
boy, I was afraid when I walked through the 
woods at twilight. I used to think I should 
meet somebody, and the bushes and trees 
would look like great giants, coming to hurt 
me. suppose it was because the idea was so 
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fixed in my mind, that I saw my own fears, in- 
stead of seeing the real bushes and trees. 
Aunt M. I see you understand how inno- 
cently people can deceive themselves, when 
they get their minds entirely filled with a fa- 
vorite subject. I told you the reason they 
tried to believe at first, was the love of doing 
something wonderful and exciting. I will tell 
you an instance of a boy that was led to do 
very wrong things, merely for the sake of see- 
ing how much fuss he could make. An emi- 
nent physician, as he rode through the town 
of Pelham, in New-Hampshire, saw a crowd of 
people gathered round a house. On asking 
what was the matter, he was informed that 
there was a boy in the house, who was believ- 
ed to be bewitched, as he had for a long time 
had very singular fits, which none of the doc- 
tors understood, and which resisted all kinds of 
medicine. He went into the house, and after 
asking some questions, he watched the boy 
very closely. From the motion of the child’s 
tongue, he was sure that he tried hard to make 
the froth which ran out of his mouth. This 
convinced him it was all a trick. He did not, 
however, tell what he suspected. He said, 
with a very grave face, “I have never hnown 
but one thing that would cure these kind of” 
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fits. Let the patient be entirely undressed, 
lay him flat on the ground in the cellar, and 
leave him there all night.”” The cellar door 
was immediately opened, and preparations 
made to obey the doctof’s directions, when all 
at once the boy cried out, “ Don’t carry me 
down cellar! I won’t do so again—I won’t do 
so again!” When asked why he had pre- 
tended to have these fits, he acknowledged that 
he had done it merely to see how much fuss 
he could make. He had seen a boy in a fit; 
and when he “ acted it off’ as he said to his 
comrades, they were frightened ; so he thought 
he would go home and frighten his parents. 
A girl who lived with a friend of mine took 
great delight in thumping on doors, scratching 
on windows, tumbling things down chimney, 
and making all sorts of strange noises about 
the house; as she always ran away the mo- 
ment she had made the disturbance, it was a 
long time before the cause was discovered. 
When asked why she had done this, she said 
she found she could frighten people; and she 
wanted to see if she could not make them be- 
lieve there was a witch about the house, 

James. Did the bewitched people in Salem 
do such things ? 
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Aunt M. Not such things exactly ; but no 
doubt their motive was often the same. One 
woman was accused of being a witch because 
she was seen to walk on the snow without 
leaving any tracks behind her. In these days, 
we should at once have supposed that she 
walked on a hard crust, or else that the wind 
blew the light snow fast enough to fill up her 
tracks; but in those times, they accused her 
of witchcraft. A man once persuaded himself 
that he was “ behagged ” as he termed it, be- 
cause he saw a cat jump upon his bed at mid- 
night, and when he tried to strike her, he 
could stir neither hand nor foot; now we know 
that this was a dream ; and that the sensation 
of being held down upon the bed, was a disor- 
der occasioned by an oppression on the chest, 
eommonly called the night-mare. 

James. And were people actually hung, on 
such pretences as these ? 

Aunt M. Yes, it is a melancholy fact, they 
were hung in largenumbers; and it was a long 
time before wise and kind-hearted judges were 
convinced it was all a delusion. Samuel Sew- 
all, who was graduated at Harvard college, 
and afterward became Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, was one of 
the most pious and learned men of his time; 
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yet he was so strangely infatuated with this 
prevailing superstition, that he was among the 
judges who decided the Salem witches should 
be condemned to death; it is true, he after- 
wards saw his error, and made a public con- 
fession of it. It is singular that the same su- 
perstition prevailed to an alarming degree in 
England, and some other European cour tries 
at about the same period. 

James. Are not sailors very superstitious ? 

Aunt M. They are peculiarly so: yet they 
are a very courageous class of men, and strongly 
characterized by good sense. Their belief in 
the marvellous, and their love of tracing every 
thing to supernatural causes, is no doubt ow- 
ing to their being accustomed to such terrific 
scenes ; and to their spending so much of their 
time apart from the rest of the human race, 
amid the solitude of the ocean. Whole vol- 
umes might be made of the superstitious le- 
gends told by sailors. One famousstory among 
them, is concerning the ghost of a ship, which 
they call the ‘ Flying Admiral.” If I mistake 
not it isseen off the coast of Africa, somewhere 
near the Cape of Good Hope; however, I do 
not precisely remember. This ship has been 
again and again seen in the distance ; and as 
soon as the vessels come near enough to hail 
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her, she melts into a shadow, and disappears. 
The sailors say it is a vessel whose crew were 
murdered, and that it always haunts the coast 
where the crime was committed. A Salem 
merchant told me that one of his most sensi- 
ble sea-captains wrote in his log-book : ‘‘ Saw 
this day a vessel, which proved to be the ‘ F'ly- 
ing Admiral.’ She was seen distinctly for 
several hours. We examined her through the 
spy-glass, and believed her to be American ; 
but before we came within hailing distance, 
she disappeared. She did not sink; but was 
suddenly blotted out from our view.” Now, 
James, your eyes look as if you thought this 
was real witchcraft ! 

James. I do not understand how a captain 
and his crew could all be deceived in this way. 
You say many of the things you have told me 
were a delusion of the imagination ; but surely 
the imaginations of all on board could not be 
excited in the same way, at the same moment. 

Aunt M. This was nota delusion of the 
imagination—They did really see a vessel ; 
and the vessel did really vanish ; and the vision 
has been seen by many. Now I will explain 
it. Don’t you recollect that you read to me 
the other day that there were certain moun- 
tains, (I believe the Hartz mountains, in Ger- 
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many) or. which travellers were sometimes 
startled, to see the vision of a giant ? And don’t 
you know that this is discovered to be the trav- 
eller’s own shadow, reflected and magnified by 
a mass of vapor, which from some accidental 
arrangement, operates like a magic lanthorn ? 
And do you remember I told you of the army 
which thought they saw across descend from 
heaven in token of a blessing upon their enter- 
prise, when in fact it was but the shadow of 
their own standard, in the shape of a cross, re- 
flected on the distant vapor ? 

James. Ah! I have read the riddle of the 
“Flying Admiral”—The vessel sees its own 
shadow! 

Aunt M. Yes, my dear boy, that is the 
way science has explained the phenomenon. 
Would they had known as much to correct su- 
perstition in the days of the Salem Witchcraft, 
as we now know. But it cannot be helped. 
Both in this and in other countries, many inno- 
cent lives were sacrificed by conscientious ig- 
norance: perhaps the accusers were sometimes 
actuated by ill-will to those they accused, and 
chose this means of gratifying a most diaboli- 
cal revenge ; but more frequently, people were 
led away by a craving for excitement, thought- 
lessly and wickedly indulged. 
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A few deceptions discovered, at last opened 
the eyes of the strangely infatuated judges ; 
and witchcraft is no more heard of in the land,— 
except a sailor now and then nails a horse-shoe 
to the mast before he leaves the harbour, or 
some old woman puts a silver bullet in the churn, 
to make her butter come. 

James. Why do they use a horse-shoe, and 
a silver bullet ? 

Aunt M. Ido not know the origin of these 
superstitions ; but it has been believed that a 
witch would not come near a héfse-shoe, and 
that they could be shot with nothing but silver. 
When you go to Salem, you can easily have 
“ Witches’ Hill” pointed out to you. There 
the poor victims were hung on a tree, for an 
imaginary crime, and on the site of the gal- 
lows their bones now rest. 


NOTE. 


A mistake occurred in the last Miscellany, with regard 
to the young Duke of Bordeaux. He is not grand-son of 
Louis XVI, and nephew of Louis XVII. And this may 
be a good place to explain to young readers, the difference 
between collateral descent, and lineal descent ; terms 
which they may be liable to meet in history. When we 
say a prince is descended from such a king in a collateral 
line, we mean that he is the son, or grandson of his nearest 
relation,—a brother, or a cousin, for instance. When we 
say he is a lineal descendant, we mean that he descends in 
a straight line from himself. The Duke of Bordeaux is the 
grandson of the brother of Louis XVI. 
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